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CONVENTION PROGRAM. 


Several things are noteworthy in 
the program for the sixty-second an- 
nual convention of the American As 
sociation of Nurserymen, presented 
in this issue. First of all, an effort 
has been made to curtail the unim 
portant, in order to provide more 
time fer those things which are im- 
portant and will keep the members in 
terested in the business 
Committee reports will be printed in 
full in pamphlet form for distribu- 
tion to members, while the oral re 
ports of the chairmen will be bricf 
summaries of the high lights. A 
schedule has been prepared for the 
sessions so that at no time will they 
drag, yet when it is felt that oppor- 
tunity is needed for members’ ex- 


sessions. 


pression, time is allotted for it, as 
in the afternoon devoted to plans for 
reorganization and in the final session 
devoted to business. 

Legislation and governmental re- 
lations in various forms are of para- 
mount importance to all nurserymen 
at this time, and the attitude of the 
association and the work to be 
undertaken by it will be decided 
at Chicago. No firm or individual 
looking forward to maintaining or 
establishing an enduring and profit- 
able nursery enterprise can 
lect consideration of these problems. 
For your own information and for 
your own welfare, attend and partici- 
pate in the coming convention! 


neg- 





WASHINGTON FUND. 
The special fund of the A. A. N. 


to establish a full-time representative 








The Mirror of the Trade 








at Washington still shows the effects 
of a deplorable lack of interest among 
nurserymen in general. In reply to 
President Siebenthaler’s report of 
the progress of the fund, one nurs- 
eryman wrote, “We are willing to 
double our contribution, if necessary, 
to put the thing across, but we do 
feel as if everyone in the business 
should be interested and contribute. 
I am optimistic, but we are uneasy 
about the future, if we do not defend 
our rights. I believe that a repre- 
sentative at Washington is the most 
important of anything to the nurs- 
erymen under the present set-up.” 

The passage of the Norris-Doxey 
bill, H. R. 4728, called the farm for- 
estry act, is an example of what can 
happen today. Other bills, even 
more detrimental to the nursery busi- 
ness, may be proposed and passed 
without nurserymen’s knowledge, if 
there is no one to take the responsi 
bility of watching such legislation. 

Every nurseryman, whether he 
does a large or a small business, is 
vitally interested in legislation affect- 
ing his work. The contribution to 
the special fund should be regarded 
in the light of insurance against be- 
ing forced out of business or having 
operations and profits drastically re- 
duced. Each nurseryman pays his 
own premiums for other insurance. 
Why should a few individuals be ex 
pected to pay “law insurance” premi- 
ums for the entire trade? 


CLETHRA ALNIFOLIA. 
The summersweet, or sweet pep 
per bush, as Clethra alnifolia is com- 
monly known, is one of the more 
dependably hardy shrubs, occurring 
naturally from Canada to Florida. In 
the wild it is found in marshy or 
swampy ground or low sandy fields 
and wet woods, and to be seen at its 
best in cultivation this shrub should 
be supplied somewhat similar condi 
tions. 

It is an excellent subject to form 
the background for a small informal 
pool, which should be arranged so 
that the overflow keeps the soil about 
the plant moist. The summersweet 
tolerates light shade, too. Further- 
more, the shrub develops its spicy 
fragrant flowers at the time when the 





back-yard pool is most enjoyed, July 
and August. The white blooms ap- 
pear in eréct, pointed, spike-like 
racemes and are especially attractive 


against the glossy green, deeply 
veined foliage. The leaves average 
two to three inches and resemble 


those of the alder. These character- 
istics are all well shown in the illus 
tration on the front cover. 

Being a member of the heath fam- 
ily, the white alder (another common 
name) does best in a lime-free soil, 
but it tolerates an alkaline reaction, 
as well as a fairly dry soil, though 
under such conditions it is never so 
compact and luxuriant as when grow- 
ing in a more congenial environment. 
For example, whereas the summer 
sweet’s height is generally given as 
three to eight feet, under nursery 
field conditions and in shrub borders 
in the Chicago area the plant barely 
reaches two feet. 

Where a favorable soil is available, 
nurserymen can grow Clethra alni 
folia easily from seeds, which are 
freely produced. They should be sown 
in early spring in a sandy peaty mix 
ture. However, much of the nursery 
stock is coll.cted, divided, replanted 
and grown for a year or two before 
being sold. Greenwood cuttings can 
also be rooted under glass. 

When suitable conditions present 
themselves in a planting project or 
can be easily developed, nurserymen 
and landscapers should use this fra- 
grant clethra more freely. 


COMING EVENTS. 


July 2, East Texas Rose Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting and barbecuc. 

July 8 and 9, North Carolina Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, annual meeting, Caro- 
lina Beach, N. C. 

July 12 to 15, American Association of 
Nurserymen, annual convention, Hotel La 
Salle. Chicago, II. 

July 20, North Jersey 
Nurserymen’s Association, 
bake. 

July 28, nurserymen's program of Mas- 
sachusetts farm and home week, Amherst, 
Mass. 

August 10 to 12, National Association 
of Gardeners, annual convention, War- 
wick hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

August 11 and 12, Pennsylvania Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, summer meeting, 


Hershey, Pa. 


Metropolitan 
annual clam- 


August 23 and 24, Virginia Nursery- 
men’s Association, annual convention, 


Blacksburg, Va. 
August 25 and 26, Southern Nursery- 
men's Association, annual convention, 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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Highlights of Convention Program 
Sixty-second Annual Meeting of American Association of Nurserymen 
to be Held at Hotel La Salle, Chicago, July 12 to 15, 1937 

Chicago conventions of the Ameri- On the theory that those who ment, with no speeches. A large 


con Association of Nurserymen al- 
ways draw a good attendance, and 
this year’s should be one of the best. 
There will not be a world’s fair to 
visit this time, but still there is al- 
ways plenty to do and see in the 
Windy City, its cooling lake breezes 
inducing summer activity. During 
the three convention days, however, 
no one need go outside the head- 
quarters’ hotel to occupy his or her 
time, from rising to retiring. By day 
the business sessions will provide 
plenty of solid information. By night 
entertainment will be offered for re- 
laxation and good fellowship. 

Vital subjects will be before this 
convention. The matter of reorgani- 
zation should come to a head, for the 
executive committee is ready to pre- 
sent a carefully considered plan, out- 
lined six months ago at the Chicago 
conference of delegates from many 
sectional and state associations. Those 
who want the association to be more 
than it has in the past have an op- 
portunity to join now and lend their 
voice to the discussion that will 
frame the final procedure. 

In anticipation, sixty members have 
been added to the A. A.N. roster 
since the convention a year ago. One- 
third are old members reinstated, and 
two-thirds are newcomers to this 
organization. This gain of twenty 
per cent in membership in the period 
of a year is the greatest encourage- 
ment the officers have had for their 
hard work during the twelve months. 
It is anticipated that a considerable 
number more will be added by the 
time business sessions begin at Chi- 


cago. 


work hard also like to play hard, the 
evenings will be full of jollification. 
The list of entertainers is long, and 
time will not hang heavy in the hours 
of amusement any more than in the 
periods of business. 

After the trip to the Naperville 
Nurseries and the Morton Arbore- 
tum, described in the preceding issue, 
visitors will return to the Hotel La 
Salle for the official opening, at 7 
p. m., of the “Cold Storage Cellar.” 
On that evening, July 12, the fes- 
tivities will be held in the large meet 
ing hall. A buffet supper will be 
provided, to be followed by enter- 
tainment and dancing. An orchestra 
will play throughout the evening, and 
entertainment numbers will be pro- 
vided, including Russ Wildey, ac- 
cordion player and singer of popular 
songs; Virginia Cooper, ballad singer; 
the Rider sisters, musical comedy 
singers and dancing favorites; Moss 
and Manning, acrobatic and eccentric 
dancers; Frank Sheppard, popular 
vaudeville comedy magician; Dorothy 
Norton, introducing comedy char- 
acter impressions from “way back 
when;” Ray Conlin, comedy ventrilo- 
quist; Miss Clyde Cottom, comedy 
dancer; Betty Lee, sensational xylo- 
phone soloist, and Freddie Stritt, 
comedy singer and master of cere- 
monies. 

On Tuesday evening the “Cold 
Storage Cellar” will again be a gather 
ing place, and strolling and singing 
troubadours will entertain throughout 
the evening. 

The banquet and dance, Wednes 
day evening, July 14, will be an eve- 


ning of entertainment and amuse 


orchestra will entertain during the 
dinner and afterwards play for danc 
ing until midnight. An entertain 
ment program has been provided, in- 
cluding Olive O'Neil, soprano singer 
of popular ballads; Ed and Rita Oeh- 
man, musical comedy ballroom danc- 
ers; Geraldine Ross, sensational acro 
batic and novelty dancer; McKay and 
Lavelle, comedy burlesque acrobats; 
Marita Ryan, comedy soubrette, and 
the Parrish sisters, musical trouba 
dours. This entertainment 
program is under the directing guid 
ance of W. J. Smart, whose ability 
in that capacity has been demonstrat- 
ed at previous Chicago conventions. 
The high lights of the business ses- 
sions were set forth in the June 15 
issue, and the details may be noted 
in the schedule completely presented 
on the following page. Some notable 
speakers have been added to the pro- 
gram since the previous report. Inas- 
much as Philip Gott was of such as- 
sistance at the conference on reor 
ganization in January, the association 
will have in an advisory capacity at 
organization and 


lavish 


the session on 
operation, July 13, Robert B. Beach, 
executive secretary of the National 
Association of Building Owners and 
Managers. On the program of the 
Wednesday afternoon session, July 
i4, on merchandising and sales meth- 
ods, four speakers will appear, the 
two not previously mentioned being 
outstanding figures in their fields, not 
only in Chicago but throughout the 
country, Russell G. Creviston, of the 
Crane Co., and Homer J. Buckley, 
of Buckley, Dement & Co. 

Inasmuch as meetings of the Orna- 
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mental Growers’ Association and 
other trade groups, as well as A.A.N. 
committees, will precede the opening 
of the a large number 
of nurserymen will be in Chicago a 
day or two before the official open- 
ing, and those who come early will 
be welcomed by the members of the 


convention, 





Smart is chairman, and the mem- 
bers in charge of activities are: Ern- 
est Kruse, “Cold Storage Cellar;” 
entertainment, W. J. Smart, Robert 
Faxon, Hubert Nelson; banquet, Hu- 
bert Nelson; busses to Naperville, 
Charles Fiore; registration, Elmer 
Clavey and F. R. Kilner. 


plies will be made at this convention 
Instead, a novel feature will be pro- 
vided in a display of advertising and 
sales material used by nurserymen 
doing a retail and particularly a land 
scape business. 


immense value to those meeting sales 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 








Representative of 
firms over the country, this will be of 





9:00 A.M. 


10:00 A.M. 
12:00 Noon 
2:00 P.M. 


4:30 P.M. 
7:00 P.M 


9:30 A.M. 


0:00 A.M. 


10:10 A.M. 
10:35 A.M. 


10:45 A.M. 


1:00 A.M. 


_ 


:15 A.M. 
330 A.M. 


45 A.M. 


2:30 P.M. 


:00 P.M. 


230 P.M. 


:00 P.M. 


:30 P.M. 





local a rrangements committee. 


W. J. 


MONDAY, JULY 12. 
Registration and Entertainment. 


1. Registration of members 


attend business meetings. 


to 


. Registration for entertainment, 


to Naperville and Morton Arboretum, luncheon, 
“Cold Storage Cellar,” 
and dance, ladies’ luncheon and bri 
Trip to Naperville, Ill. 
Luncheon, courtesy of Henry Bock. 
Visit Morton Arboretum. 
ed by C. E. Godshalk, superintendent. 
Return to Hotel La Salle. 
Official opening of 
supper, refreshments, entertainment, dancing. 


TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 13. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 
Committee Reports. 


Convention called to order. 

Invocation, by Rev. William H. Hill, First Congre- 
gational Church, Dundee, III. 

Address of welcome, by Arthur H. Hill, president, 


Illinois State Nurserymen’s Association, Dundee, 


Response, by Hon. Lloyd Stark, governor of Mis- 
sour, 

Announcement by committee on arrangements, by 
William J. Smart, chairman. 

President's address, by Clarence O. Siebenthaler. 

Report of secretary-treasurer and trafic manager, 
Charles Sizemore. 

Report of program committee, by Maurice L. Con- 
don, for the executive committee. 

Report of contact committee, 
chairman. 

Report of federal and state nurseries, by E. C. Hil- 
born, chairman. 

Report of legislative committee, by Chet Marshall, 
chairman. 

Report of committee on special fund for Washing- 
ton representative, by B. J. Greening, chairman. 

Discussion. 

Adjournment for luncheon. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13. 


Plans for Reorganization. 


“Organization, Reorganization and Operation of 
a National Trade Association, 
Beach, executive secretary, 
of Building Owners and Managers. 

Report of committee on reorganization by members 
of executive committee. 

Discussion. 


Meeting of delegates from affiliated state and 
regional associations to nominate officers and 
recommend place of meeting for 1938 conven- 
tion. 


Adjourned meeting to provide time for further 
discussion of reorganization plans. 


No exhibits of equipment and sup- 


COMPLETE CONVENTION PROGRAM 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 14. 


and merchandising problems. 





Technical and Scientific Session. 


Report of committee of state and regional delegates 
on nominations and place of meeting. 

“The Practical Application of Growth-promoting 
Substances to Plant Propagation,” illustrated 
with lantern slides and motion pictures, by Dr 
P. W. Zimmerman and Dr. A. E. Hitchcock, 
of Boyce-Thompson Institute. 

“The Relationship Between the Landscape Architect 
and the Nurseryman,” by R. E. Burson, super- 
intendent of parks, state of Virginia. 

“Selling the Planning hae and the Nursery- 
man’s Product,” by R Hull, extension horti- 
culturist, Purdue cae 

and the Nursery Industry,” by Dr. R. P 

White, New Jersey agricultural experiment st 


entitling holder to 9:00 A.M. 
including trip 9:15 A.M. 
buffet upper banquet 
Visit Naperville Nurseries 
10:15 A.M. 
Tour personally conduct- 
10:45 A.M. 
“Cold Storage Cellar: Buffet 
11:15 A.M. “Research 
tion. 
12:00 Noon 


Adjournment for luncheon. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 14. 


12:00 Noon 


Merchandising and Sales Methods. 


2:00 P.M. “Markets, Men and Methods,” by L. E. Hooker 
general sales manager, Commercial Furniture 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 
2:30 P.M. “Stepping Up your Profits,” by G. W. Su'ley, N: 
tional Cash Register Co., Dayton, O. 
3:00 P.M. “Application of Sales Promotion to the Nursery 
Business,” by Russell G. Creviston, advertising 
and sales promotion director, Crane Co., Chicago 
3:30 P.M. “The Science of Selling in Your Local Territory,” 
by Homer J. Buckley, Buckley, Dement & Co., 
Chicago. 
4.00 P.M. Additional nomination of officers from floor. 
7:00 P.M. Banquet and dance. 
by Lester C. Lovett, THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 15. 
Federal Quarantines and Committee Reports. 
9:30 A.M. “The General Quarantine Situation Regarding For 
eign Imports,” by Dr. Lee A. Strong, chief, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
Washington, D. C. 
10:30 A.M. Report of committee on quarantine, by Albert F 
Meehan, chairman. 
10:45 A.M. Report of committee on botanical gardens and 
arboretums, by Robert Pyle, chairman. 
11:00 A.M. Report of committee on standardization, by Wil! 
liam Flemer, Jr., chairman. 
11:15 A.M. Report of committee on trade practices and ethics 
by Louis Hillenmeyer, chairman. 
” by Robert B. 11:30 A.M. Report of committee on market development and 
National Association publicity, by Paul Stark, chairman. 
11:45 A.M. Report of necrology committee, by F. R. Kilner. 


Adjournment for luncheon. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 15. 
Committee Reports and Election of Officers. 


:00 P.M. 
:45 P.M. 
:30 P.M. 
:45 P.M. 
4:00 P.M. 


we wn tv 


Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Election of officers. 

Selection of place of next meeting. 
Final adjournment. 
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Visiting Morton Arboretum 


How to See the Most in 700-Acre Arboretum and What 
' to Look for in Nursery Test Material on Trip July 12 


The staff of the Morton Arbore- 
tum is untiring in its efforts to make 
the materials in the arboretum col- 
lections easily available to the visit- 
ing public. There are footpaths and 
winding roads making almost every 
part of the arboretum accessible. Di- 
rections are cheerfully given at the 
office in the administration building, 
but directions can be rather confus- 
ing at times. To obviate this difh- 
culty, C. E. Godshalk, the superin- 
tendent, and his staff have been 
working on a plan to identify the 
trails by a series of letters and num- 
bers and have nearly completed the 
work of placing markers at necessary 
points throughout the grounds. 

One of the trails starts from the 
administration building and _ runs 
southeastwardly through the formal 
planting and hedge collections. It 
illustrates the chief difficulty in car- 
rying out a predetermined schedule 
when visiting the arboretum. If an 
excursion is planned to take two or 
three hours and starts with the 
formal plantings, it will not be sur- 


prising if the greater part of the time 
passes without the visitor's leaving the 
grassy slope in sight of the admin- 
istration building. 

The formal planting contains the 
hedge collection and the trial rose 
garden, as well as specimens of ever- 
greens ranging from ground covers 
to trees. Here in close proximity are 
several examples of the various uses 
to which the Siberian elm, Ulmus 
pumila, may be adapted. The hedge 
collection includes a hedge of Sibe 
rian elms that, in spite of several 


transplantings, appears as satisfac- 


tory as any in the collection. The 
specimens of topiary trees standing 
at regular intervals on each side of 
the open lawn are also Siberian elms. 
As a background for parts of the 
formal planting fully developed trees 
are set beyond the limits of the lawn 
and hedges; many of these trees are 
Siberian elms and they present a va- 
riety of graceful shapes. 

What causes a visit to take more 
time than planned is the fact each 
turn leads to new material; for in- 


stance, the openings in the hedge 
lead to miscellaneous specimens of 
evergreens, shrubs and other plants, 
that effectively take the visitor's in- 
and his time. 

Nurserymen who are visiting the 
arboretum for the first time July 12 
are advised to do one of two things; 
stay with the group conducted by 
Superintendent Godshalk and see as 
many as possible of the most interest- 
ing things in the arboretum, or ask 
for information about those things 
of greatest personal interest and leave 
the group while examining them. 


terest 


Plants on Trial. 


The phase of activity at the Mor- 
ton Arboretum which seemingly 
commands the most universal interest 
is that dealing with new and unusual 
woody plants. As most of the new 
acquisitions are consigned to the 
nursery for their preliminary trials, 
it is in the nursery that they are to 
be found in the most varied assort 
ment. Some of the interesting items 
in the nursery rows are listed and 





President Siebenthaler 
Invites You 














Each and every member of the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
and his family are invited and urged 
to attend the sixty-second annual 
meeting of our association at the Ho- 
tel La Salle, Chicago, July 13, 14 
and 15. 

Elaborate entertainment has been 
provided and a full program planned 
Because of the number of speakers 
and the numerous subjects for discus- 
sion, the entertainment features will 
be limited to the evenings and two 
days preceding the business meetings; 
so it would be well to arrive one or 
two days ahead of the scheduled ses- 
sions. 

Due to the character of the pro- 
gram and the subject matter of many 
of the addresses, attendance at the 
business sessions is limited strictly to 
members, but nonmembers eligible 
for membership and with satisfactory 
references may have their applications 
approved by the executive committee 
before the start of the business sessions 
and enjoy full privileges of the con- 
vention floor. 

The importance of this meeting to 
everyone engaged in the nursery busi- 
ness cannot be overestimated. 

The industry is threatened by ad- 
verse legislation, by government com- 
petition and by the encroachment of 
other industries. Improved sales meth- 
ods will have to be studied and 
adopted as they seem applicable to 


the various branches of the nursery 
business. Scientific and modern meth- 
ods of production, distribution and 
financing are becoming increasingly 
important. Quarantine regulations 
can either make or break us. For the 
common good, some plan of codpera- 
tion and mutual helpfulness in the 
form of a reorganized national asso- 
ciation “has just got to be” worked 
out. Your committees have put in 
long hours and days and even months 
studying and working out solutions 
for these numerous problems at no 
cost to you except your membership 
fee. Their reports will be given you 
at the convention. Speakers of na- 
tional fame, the best authorities in 
their several fields in the entire coun- 
try, have been secured for your benefit 
to discuss these matters of utmost im- 
portance. 

It will cost you something to attend 
this meeting—maybe a lot if you 
come from California or Maine or 
Texas—but it should be considered 
an investment, and not an expense; 
it will cost you still more if you do not 
come. 

lf the income from the nursery 
business is the means of securing the 
everyday comforts of life, and a few 
luxuries for yourself and your family, 
then you cannot afford to miss these 
features designed entirely for greater 
success in your business. 

Clarence O. Siebenthaler, Pres 
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briefly described in the June bulletin 
of popular information of the Morton 
Arboretum; of these a few of the 
more important are noted here as ex- 
amples. 

Five different species and varie- 
tics of maples are being tested. These 
include the vine maple, which has 7 
to 9-lobed leaves of almost circular 
outline; a variety of Norway maple, 
which has large, pronouncedly 
wrinkled leaves, and the triple-flow- 
ering maple, introduced from Asia 
in 1923, which has trifoliate leaves 
of light green borne on bright red 
petioles and flowers in clusters of 
three. 

Then there may be found four 
horse-chestnuts—the weeping horse- 
chestnut, the woolly buckeye, a va- 
riety of the red horse-chestnut and 
a hybrid, Aésculus mutabilis induta 
(A. discolor mollis x neglecta) , which 
has creamy yellow flowers tinged 
with soft orange scarlet at the base. 

One Japanese barberry with bright 
yellow foliage contrasts with another 
Japanese barberry that bears yellow 
fruit. There is a specimen of the 
groundsel bush or salt bush, Bac- 
charis halimifolia, with gray green 
foliage and strikingly decorative 
thistle-like seed heads of silky white 
borne in August and September. 

The myrtleleaf box, of dwarf habit 
with small, narrow dark green leaves, 
has proved hardier here than some 
of the other types. 

Jamesia americana, the so-called 
wild mock orange, has small velvety 
leaves that turn orange and scarlet 
in autumn; its clusters of slightly 
fragrant waxy white blooms come 
in late spring. Swedish privet is 
described as an unusually hardy form 
of the European privet. 

The pyramidal London plane is an 
upright form of the London plane 
grown for its stately habit, bold 3- 
lobed foliage, mottled bark and deco- 
rative fruit balls. 

Prunus Jacquemontii, the Afghan 
cherry, is a handsome flowering 
prunus from the Himalayas. It has 
small, sharply toothed leaves of dark 
green, laciniated stipules,  short- 
stalked bright rose-pink flowers with 
funnel-shaped calyxes and roundish 
juicy red fruits. In its home at an 
altitude of about 6,000 feet, it reaches 
twelve feet in height. At the arbore- 
tum it has remained dwarf. 

The wisteria locust is unique be- 
cause of its long, pendant flower 





racemes of rose-pink, which have 
been likened to wisteria blooms. 
Spiraa bullata is the dwarfest of the 
species and one of the prettiest. In 
early summer it bears deep rose-pink 
blooms in small dense corymbs. One 
foot is its maximum height. 


Ulmus amersino (U. americana x 
pumila) has deep green leaves of 
coarse texture with an extremely 
rough upper surface that are inter- 
mediate in size between those of its 
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parents. Some idea of the rapidity 
of growth of this unusual hybrid is 
given by the fact that seedlings, one 
year old, grew five feet in a single 
season. . 

Viburnum Burkwoodii (V. utile x 
Carlesii) is a promising hybrid dis 
playing the evergreen foliage char 
acter of V. utile and the beauty and 
fragrance of bloom of V. Carlesii. Ii 
it proves hardy, its popularity should 
be assured. 
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How To REACH Morton ARBORETUMAT LISLE, ILL. 























JULY 12 ROAD DIRECTIONS. 


For those nurserymen driving their own cars July 12, a map showing the locatio: 
of Naperville, the Morton Arboretum and near-by towns appears above. Illinois route 53 
passes through the arboretum and intersects U. S. 330, Roosevelt road, on the north 


and U. S. 34, Ogden avenue, on the south. U. S. 


34 is also the route to Naperville 


and the Naperville Nurseries, which will be visited before going to the arboretum 
From the Chicago Loop take either Washington or Jackson boulevard two miles west 
to Ogden avenue, U. S. 34. Then, turning left, follow U. S. 34 nearly twenty-eight 
miles west until a left turn for Naperville, U. S. 34, city route, is indicated by signs 
This city route leads through Naperville to the retail sales office of the Napervill 
Nurseries. The road to the left of the sales office leads to the main office of the nurseries 
and the gathering point for visiting nurserymen. 

Returning from the nurseries to the arboretum, the same road may be used as fa 
as Lisle, about five miles east of Naperville, where the turn.north on route 53 is made 
by a loop to the south, in order to pass under the bridge that separates the north and 


south traffic from that moving east and west. 


In the evening the return to the city may be made by going north on route 53 
to Roosevelt road, U. S. 330, east on Roosevelt road to Oak Park, north to either 
Jackson or Washington boulevard and east to the Loop and the hotel. The turn north 
in Oak Park may be made at any convenient intersection from Harlem avenue east. 
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Charlie Chestnut 








Along about now some of the 
nurserymen are beginning to won- 
der if they better go to the conven- 
tion in Chi, and what to do when 
they get there. As I have went to 
the convention 2 or 3 times, I thot 
it would be a good idea to give the 
boys some pointers. 

First thing to do is to suggest off 
hand like some evening that your 
wife should get away to visit her 
cousin Gussie or anyone else where. 
she will not have to pay for meals 
and that, and then you will have a 
clean slate, as they say, so nothing 
will interfere with having a good 
time at the convention. 

I have always been lucky to have 
a expense acct. at the convention and 
that is the best plan if you can work 
it. But if you dont have a expense 
acct. you can save quite a little if 
you will stay at the YMCA. You 
can walk over to the hotel everyday 
and nobody will catch on that you 
aint taking one of the regular $2.00 
rooms at the hotel. Generally there 
is a few big hearted nurserymen with 
expense accts. that might ask you to 
eat a meal with them. If you can 
manage to be around where there is 
a group of nurserymen at meal time 
you can generally get a free meal. 
Never make a mistake to grab for 
the check as you might get it and 
then you would be stuck for the 
whole business. The wholesalers will 
have plenty of salesmen there which 
will try to corner you so they can 
sell some of there stuff. It is a good 
idea to talk with them about meal 
time as they will not have the nerve 
to ask you to pay for the meal on 
account of you are a customer. You 
dont have to buy nothing but tell 
them you will see them in the fall. 

A lot of nurserymen have trouble 
with there feet at the convention. 
After you stand in the looby on the 
hard floor for 10 hours which you 
aint used to you will begin to have 
feet trouble. Always take along your 
work shoes so you can slip off your 
sunday shoes when your feet starts 
to swell up. Another thing. Get 
your hair cut at home before you 
come to the convention as the city 
barbers think nothing of charging 


Tells What to Do at the Convention 


75c for a hair cut and they expect a 
tip beside. Then the porter will grab 
your hat which he will dust off a 
little for 25c. Hair cuts cost about 
$1.50 in Chicago which will keep 
you in hair cuts out home for a whole 
year. When you go to the meeting 
dont be in a hurry to be in favor 
of what is being argued about in 
the meeting. If you say anything 
you will be asked to contribute or 
will be put on a committee. The 
convention aint what it used to be in 
the good old days. In late years we 
have got a way a little from the 
original idea. I got to thinking it 
would be a good idea if we would 
look over the convention idea as it 
was first planned out and see how 
we are coming. Here is an ad run in 
the Prairie Farmer of the first con- 
vention which was held in Chicago 
in 1876: 


Wurserymen’s Centennial. 
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There was a parlor game played 
in our youth where you whispered 
a sentence into the ear of the girl 
or boy sitting next to you and it 
went on around the room until the 
last person would repeat what he 
heard. Some of the answers strayed 
a long ways from the original idea. 
Thats the way about the nursery- 
mens convention. Those old timers 
never said a word about raising 
money, writing your congressman or 
being put on a committee. The first 
thing they had in mind was “Relax- 
ation from business” and dont let 
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anybody tell you that aint the most 


. important reason for the convention. 


Nurserymen get pretty sour along 
toward the end of the spring season, 
and a lot of them thinks this is the 
last year he will ever go through as 
there is nothing to being a nursery- 
man on account of the hard work 
and the long hours and always hav- 
ing trouble with the weather. But 
they hardly ever quit. Generally 
they die nurserymen. It is the con- 
vention every summer that peps them 
up for the next year. But this is 
nothing new in the nursery business. 
It all started back in 1876. Some of 
the boys probably had a bad year 
and decided to get together and talk 
it over. And so they have been at 
it ever since. 


LEAF SCORCH AND FUNGUS. 


Leaf scorch may develop on trees 
when high temperatures prevail for 
a week or more after plenty of rain 
causing rapid growth. It is more 
likely to occur on weak trees, par- 
ticularly those with poor root sys- 
tems. The beech and the sugar 
maple, with their shallow roots, are 
rather susceptible. A marginal dry- 
ing of sugar maple leaves may be 
due to leaf scorch, especially if on 
the exposed or windswept sides of 
the tree. An Norway 
maple may develop large, irregular 
brown spots, a type of leaf scorch 
which resembles a leaf spot. The 
horse-chestnut is subject to a leaf 
spot which browns the foliage in 
midsummer and, in addition, leaf 
scorch may produce nearly identical 
conditions. The native sycamore, or 
plane tree is generally affected by 
anthracnose this year. 


occasional 


It is not easy to distinguish be- 
tween some leaf spots due to fungous 
diseases and the drying of foliage 
following the inability of the roots 
adequately to supply the leaves with 
moisture. Ordinarily leaf scorch does 
not occur on trees growing under 
favorable conditions. There may be, 
as a result of a dry period, a consid- 
erable dropping of foliage to adjust 
the leaf surface to the root capacity. 
Occasionally heavy leaf fall may be 
caused by a bad infestation of plant 
lice, especially on Norway maples. 
Leaf diseases are usually controllable 
by spraying, but leaf scorch cannot 
be controlled if conditions are favor- 
able to its development. 















Chestnut Breeding 


Hybridizing and Trials Recently Undertaken 
by the Staff of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


The American chestnut, a valu- 
able timber tree, is almost extinct 
because of the chestnut blight. Cer- 
tain Japanese and Chinese species of 
chestnut show considerable resist- 
ance to the attacks of this parasitic 
fungus, but these species are trees 
of comparatively small stature and 
can never supplant the American 
chestnut for producing timber. 

A. H. Graves, of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, and his assistants 
are attempting to solve the problem, 
thus presented, by breeding to pro- 
duce a chestnut combining the 
height of the American with the 
blight-resisting qualities of the Japa- 
nese and Chinese species, in test 
plantings at Hampden, Conn. In 
this attempt many new hybrids, in 
addition to Japanese-American and 
Chinese-American crosses, are being 
tested, for besides the previously 
mentioned characteristics, certain 
other features—such as resistance to 
cold, to drought and to insect at- 
tacks; robust growth, i.e., unusual 
growth in thickness as distinct from 
rapidity of growth in length; qual- 
ity, size and abundance of nuts; pre- 
cocity of blooming and fruiting— 
must be considered. 

To be certain that the hybrids are 
disease-resistant and not merely dis- 
ease-escaping, the test plantations 
are located in woods well supplied 
with diseased and dying shoots of 
native chestnuts. In addition, all 
trees large enough are inoculated 
with the fungus. Under these con- 
ditions, no susceptible trees can long 
survive. 

In the report for 1935, the blight 
was stated to be present at the base 
of the choicest Chinese chestnuts, 
then 9 years old. It is now reported 
that every one of these lesions is 
entirely healed. It has been sus- 
pected for several years that the 
physical expression of resistance in 
the chestnut is accomplished by the 
formation by the tree of a cork layer 
immediately adjacent to the diseased 
tissue, thus effectively preventing 
further advance of the disease. The 
healing of these lesions and the re- 
markable resistance of Chinese chest- 
nuts to 1936 inoculations seem to be 


due to the formation of such occlud- 
ing cork layers. This view is sup- 
ported by the findings of outside in- 
vestigation. 

Nuts secured by open or natural 
pollination, as well as by controlled 
pollination, are planted and all seed- 
lings are included in the tests. A 
total of 143 nuts were secured by 
controlled cross-pollination in 1936. 
Twenty nuts, representing four dif- 
ferent crosses, are said to represent 
entirely new combinations. Twelve 
nuts, while not new combinations, 
are reciprocal crosses, i.e., the sex is 
reversed in each parent, which re- 
versal is claimed not to have been 
made before. 

In the test plantations there are 
604 trees now growing. Of this 
number 342 are species of castanea, 
including forty-nine dentata, the 
American chestnut. There are 202 
hybrids, the results of 
combinations of crosses, whose par- 
entage is known. Of sixty seedling 
trees, growing from nuts resulting 
from open pollination, only the fe- 
male parent is certain. 


crosses or 


There is always the chance that 
disease-resistant chestnuts may be 
developing by mutation somewhere 
in our eastern forests. It has been 
found that individual trees vary 
greatly as regards their susceptibility 
to the disease. Evidently a great 
variety of strains or races exists 
within the species Castanea dentata 
as with other plant species. Because 
of this, every effort is being made 
to plant all nuts secured from fruit- 
ing sprouts. Those seedlings suscep- 
tible to blight quickly die, and 
among those resisting infection may 
be found the chestnut to replace our 
vanishing native trees. 

If any reader knows of chestnut 
trees which are resisting the blight, 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden asks 
to be informed of their location. The 
garden will be glad to receive nuts 
of wild trees for testing. Such nuts 
should be wrapped in moist cotton 
or moss immediately after gathering. 
All nuts received are planted and 
the resulting trees are labeled with 
the name of the sender and the 
locality from whence the nuts came. 
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The garden already has forty-nine 
such trees, from nuts coming from 
locations ranging from Asheville, 
N. C., to Portland, Me. Detailed 
report of the breeding and trials ap- 
pears in the recently issued annual 
report of the garden. 





ELMS REPLACE POPLARS. 

Several landscape architects and 
home owners have discovered an ex- 
cellent substitute for Lombardy pop- 
lars in the Matt Tures & Sons Nurs- 
ery, Des Plaines, Ill. Lombardy pop- 
lars have long been condemned for 
being short-lived, brittle and dirty, 
but still they have been used for 
hedges, for nothing else seemed to 
take their place as a quick-growing, 
effective screen. Several years ago 
Matt Tures experimented with Ulmus 
pumila seedlings, and now the re 
sults of his experiments are becoming 
popular as they become more widely 
known. 

Mr. Tures lines out the pumila 
seedlings and trains them to a single 
leader by cutting the side growth fre- 
quently and severely. The leader 
grows rapidly, as it receives nearly 
all the food manufactured by the 
plant, and the frequent prunings pre- 
vent side branches from attaining any 
size. Even when a height of over 
twenty feet is reached, the columnar 
shape is kept even and smooth from 
ground to tip. The diameter of from 
twenty inches to three feet is kept 
the same from top to bottom, except 
that occasional trees ordered for 
specimen plantings are shaped to 
meet the desires of the purchaser. 

The Tures’ columnar trees fit 
smoothly together in a screen plant- 
ing, and the dense growth surround- 
ing the central stem effectively cuts 
off the view and the wind. U. pumila 
is not dirty and is comparatively 
long-lived. This columnar form 
without injury will withstand gales 
which would wreck Lombardy pop- 
lars. The only disadvantage that can 
be seen at present is that pruning 
must be continued at frequent inter- 
vals or the tree will tend to develop 
its natural shape. 





FRUIT prospects June 1 were gen- 
erally good throughout the country, 
unfavorable conditions in individual 
states being offset by better than aver- 
age conditions in others, according to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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Native Plants of Garden Value 


Eleventh in Series of Articles on Neglected Opportunities 
for Nurserymen in Native Material— By C. W. Wood 


Gentians, which are an indispensa- 
ble part of the alpine garden in the 
equable climate of western Europe 
and our own Pacific northwest, prob- 
ably never will become universally 
popular among eastern gardeners. 
Most gentians, particularly the really 
good kinds, are not for our climate 
unless we are prepared to give them 
special care during the trying hot 
months of summer and most garden- 
ers are not willing to go to that 
bother. When one has a trade in 
dificult plants, gentians should, and 
usually do, form one of the main 
items of commerce, but they are not 
plants for the rank amateur. 


America has some lovely gentians, 
including such gems as Gentiana 
calycosa and G. Newberryi, that are 
much too difficult for the average 
gardener. Fortunately, there are two 
really good species, G. Porphyrio and 
G. puberula, which are not only 
adapted to our eastern climate be- 
cause they are indigenous here, but 
whose culture is sufficiently simple 
to permit them to be a part of most 
gardens. According to experience in 
my garden, I see no reason why 
these two gentians cannot be han- 
dled in the average neighborhood 
nursery, if a little care is used during 
the seedling stage, and there is no 
apparent reason why the plants 
should not be satisfactory for a long 
time in the customer's garden. 

The pine barren gentian, G. Por- 
phyrio, is one of autumn’s loveliest 
offerings. It occurs, according to the 
floras, on moist pine barrens from 
New Jersey to Florida. I find, 
though, that it grows well without 
all the moisture its natural habitat 
implies. Given an acid medium, 
preferably one containing sand 
enough to make it friable (one ob- 
server in North Carolina reports, 
however, that it grows well for her 
“in hard baked loam when once es- 
tablished”), there is no reason, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain, 
why the plant will not prove satis- 
factory. Here it is adapted to either 
full sun or light shade. Large plants 
are not easy to move when in a 
growing state, the large, fleshy, pale 





yellow roots, often more than a foot 
long, being rather hard to manage. 
Small plants are less difficult to 
move, and all sizes are handled with 
greater ease if the work is done dur 
ing the dormant stage. 

Flower color varies slightly among 
seedlings, though seedage is the 
proper method of propagation, but 
the majority show a rather uniform 
shade of blue, perhaps best described 
as azure. If you would enjoy one 
of September's most glorious offer 
ings, hunt for an old clump of this 
gentian bearing perhaps twenty or 
more azure flowers, each as much as 
two inches across and borne on stems 
up to a foot in height. 

Just a little less lovely is G. pu- 
berula, a native of dry prairies from 
Maryland to Minnesota and south- 
ward. It is less showy mainly be- 
cause the plant generally has a soli- 
tary stem bearing a cluster of blue 
flowers in late September and Oc- 
tober. To make up for that slight 
shortcoming, it is of easier culture 
and requires less moisture than al- 
most any other good gentian that I 
know. 

Both these plants are best grown 
from seeds, perhaps spring sowing 
in pots indoors or in a_ protected 
frame being preferable, but the time 
and method may be adjusted to suit 
local conditions. The main considera- 
tion is to be prepared to give the 
seedlings painstaking care. Fresh 
eds are an essential, of course. 


Gilia. 


se 


Gilia is a large genus, as now de- 
fined by most botanists, containing 
about 100 species. As many, perhaps 
a majority of them, are annuals, they 
are of little concern to the grower 
of hardy plants. Yet, since the com- 
ing of the rock garden fad, I think 
it safe to say that more plants of 
Gilia micrantha (leptosiphon of 
seedsmen) have been sold at my 
nursery than any other kind. It is 
an annual, of course, but it starts 
to bloom in eight weeks or so after 
the seeds are sown and continues 
through most of the summer. If you 
have a rock garden trade, it will pay 





you to keep 2 or 2Y-inch pots of 
this gilia on hand from spring until 
late summer. Now sold by seeds- 
men as Leptosiphon French hybrids, 
this species contains a wide range of 
pleasing colors; the plants are gen- 
erally four to six inches in height at 
maturity. 


Praised be G. rubra, too. Aside 
from Cheiranthus Allionii, it is the 
best bread-and-butter item of not a 
few neighborhood growers during its 
blooming season, being biennial and, 
consequently, an annual seller. It is 
the standing cypress of gardens (G. 
coronopifolia, Ipomopsis elegans, I. 
aurantiaca and I. sanguinea), a 
plant that is well known in some 
parts of the country and seldom seen 
in others. If you have never tried 
it, a small planting may show you 
the way to added sales, especially 
when the 2-foot plants are crowned 
with their brilliant scarlet flowers. 
A good way to handle both the 
cheiranthus and the gilia is to plant 
them far enough apart to enable the 
plants to be taken up while in full 
bloom without disturbing the roots. 
G. rubra is easily grown from seeds 


and is handled like cheiranthus 
Gillenia. 


This small genus of two species, 
both of which are native to this 
country, belongs to the rose family 
and shares the charm of many of that 
group. If the plants never bloomed, 
they would still be good garden or- 
naments. The finely cut foliage of 
one species, Gillenia stipulata, and 
the trifoliate leaves of the other, 
G. trifoliata, coupled with the red- 
dish slender stems up to two or three 
feet in height and small blush white 
flowers over most of the summer, 
make a combination not easily dupli 
cated. Notwithstanding these facts, 
gillenias are not showy in the sense 
that some gardeners want their 
plants, but they have a refinement 
and grace that should endear them to 
the discerning. Gillenias are found 
in rich woods throughout eastern 
United States, but do well in either 
sun or shade when transferred to 
the garden. They grow best for me 
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in a leafy soil, though any form of 
neutral or alkaline humus would no 
doubt serve as well. They may be 
grown from seeds, which are slow to 
germinate and are best planted in 
autumn. They may also be propagated 
by division and perhaps from cuttings. 


Gormania. 


Gormanias are plants of limited 
appeal and should, therefore, be 
grown in limited quantities until the 
reaction of one’s customers is noted. 
If the grower has a number of sedum 
enthusiasts among his customers, it 
would be pretty safe to say, though, 
that gormanias would move well. 
Gormania differs from sedum in a 
few minor characters and is so 
closely related that even botanists 
seem unable to agree where the one 
leaves off and the other starts, some 
denying the presence of differences 
sufficient to justify the new name. 
The plant formerly known as Gor- 
mania oregana seems now fairly well 
settled in the genus sedum and will 
be mentioned when we reach that 
part of the alphabet. I have not 
grown Gormania laxa, so cannot pass 
judgment on it, but G. Watsonii is 
a fairly good ornament. It is a trailer, 
forming rosettes of thick spatulate 
leaves, that are pale green and edged 
with red. It seems not hard to grow 
here in a soil that is not too dry, but, 
like many a western member of crassu- 
lacez, it is not a permanent fixture. 
It is easily propagated like sedum. 


Hedysarum. 


There are a number of good items 
in hedysarum, though few native 
species that I have grown of this 
group of legumes are apt to be placed 
there. Perhaps the best is Hedys- 
arum Mackenzii, which seems to be 
a slightly glorified edition of H. 
boreale, a plant common in the north- 
ern fringe of the United States. Both 
kinds grow from one to three feet 
high and have racemes of near 
magenta (violet purple according to 
some authors), a color that does not 
appeal to some gardeners, though 
fortunately their number is now on 
the wane. The habit of both species 
of blooming from June until August 
is greatly in their favor, as is their 
ability to grow on a meager diet and 
a small amount of moisture. They 
should be transplanted before they 
get too large, for they do not do well 
if disturbed after they become thor- 





oughly established. If they are put 
in a sunny spot, they will prove a 
permanent fixture. Propagation by 
division is sometimes mentioned, but 
it is scarcely to be recommended for 
commercial purposes. Seedage is 
much to be preferred, according to 
my experience. 


Helenium. 


It is perhaps not necessary to say 
much about Helenium autumnale at 
this time, because most nurserymen 
handle it in some form and under- 
stand its culture and propagation. It 
is, or should be, one of the neigh- 
borhood grower’s bread-and-butter 
items. It will be, too, if he will stock 
the excellent new varieties that are 
now coming into use. I have been 
testing the new forms as they have 
come on the market during recent 
years and can heartily recommend 
the following: Chippersfield Orange, 
orange yellow and dull red, a beauti- 
ful large flower on 5-foot stems under 
good culture; Gartensonne, brilliant 
yellow with brown center; Golden 
Youth, all yellow; Moerheim Beauty, 
bright brown red, an improvement 
on Crimson Beauty. 


The only other helenium that has 
been given much consideration by 
American gardeners is H. Hoopesii, 
a Rocky mountain species, and it de- 
serves far more attention than it has 
ever had. Not alone as a border 
plant is it useful, but it is an excel- 
lent cutting subject from late May 
well into July. It grows eighteen to 
twenty-four inches high, with bright 
yellow heads as much as three inches 
across, and requires essentially the 
same treatment as the more common 
autumn sneezeweed. Incidentally, it 
makes a good pot or urn plant for 
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lawn or porch decoration, a fact that 
should suggest another outlet for the 
neighborhood grower. Propagation 
by division is the method generally 
followed. 





BLUE ROT OF BOXWOOD. 


A study of the so-called blue rot 
of Buxus sempervirens, which has been 
in progress at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute since 1935, is reported by 
J. G. Harrar in the Plant Disease Re- 
porter. A large number of isolations 
from diseased material from all parts 
of Virginia indicate that verticillium 
is invariably associated with blue rot. 
This fungus previously has been re- 
ported variously as saprophytic, weak- 
ly parasitic and strongly parasitic on 
buxus. So far, seven distinct strains 
of verticillium have been isolated from 
diseased box. Upon reinoculation into 
healthy plants it has been found that 
three of the strains are parasitic and 
readily cause infection, while the re- 
maining four are apparently unable to 
attack the host tissues. 


FIVE PRESIDENTS. 


Five presidents of trade organiza- 
tions were present at the joint con- 
vention of the Pacific Coast and Ore- 
gon associations, reported in the June 
15 issue. They appear in the accom- 
panying illustration, from left to 
right, as follows: Gordon S. Wallace, 
Central California Association of 
Nurserymen; James R. Crombie, 
California Association of Nursery- 
men; Clarence ©. Siebenthaler, 
American Association of Nursery- 
men; Earl Houseweart, Oregon As- 
sociation of Nurserymen; B. A. Mit- 
chell, Pacific Coast Association of 
Nurserymen. 





Five Presidents of Nurserymen’s Associations Meet at Portland. 
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Southwestern Association Meets 


Annual Convention at San Antonio Elects J. A. Bostick 
President and Selects Galveston for the 1938 Meeting 


The annual convention of the 
Southwestern Association of Nurs- 
erymen was held at the Gunter hotel, 
San Antonio, Tex., June 16 and 17. 
J. A. Bostick, of Tyler, Tex., was 
elected to succeed Lige Glass, of 
Farmersville, Tex., as president. 
W. E. Rey, of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
was elected vice-president, and Mrs. 
Thomas B. Foster, of Houston, Tex., 
was reélected secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Glass and Jim Parker, of Tecumseh, 
Okla., were elected to serve as direc- 
tors. Galveston was chosen for the 
1938 meeting. 

The convention opened Wednes- 
day morning with an address of wel- 
come by C. K. Quinn, mayor of San 
Antonio. Edward L. Baker, Fort 
Worth, Tex., responded and spoke 
of the wealth of native plants in the 
San Antonio section. J. M. Del 
Curto and W. T. McKay, members 
of the staff of the Texas commissioner 
of agriculture, spoke of the inspec- 
tion problems of the state. J. M. 
Robinson, chief inspector for Okla- 
homa, discussed the Oklahoma nurs- 
ery law. 

Supply of Ornamentals. 


Lee Mosty, of Center Point, Tex., 
spoke briefly on the supply of orna- 
mentals. He said: 

“There are no statistics available 
as to the quantity of nursery stock 
in the nurseries of the southwest; 
therefore, it is possible only to ex- 
press an opinion as to the available 
supply of ornamental stock. The 
subject of supply can only be dis- 
cussed in a comparative manner, con- 
sidering probable demand and prices. 

“As I see the problem, there are in 
the nurseries of the southwestern 
states less than a normal stock of 
ornamental plants in the popular 
sizes and a shortage in some varieties 
which will become acute as the plant- 
ing season advances, if the apparent 
market requirements materialize. 

“There is still in many nurseries 
much overgrown and neglected stock, 
which should have been burned, but 
there is much less than was on hand 
a year or so ago. 

“Nature has, by drought and 
freeze, destroyed a large quantity of 


stock, especially newly planted acre- 
age. The reduced demand and prices 
of the depression period also forced 
reduced planting. These factors ac- 
count for the decline in supply. 

“The American people love and 
hope to possess beautiful homes and 
attractive surroundings, as well as 
automobiles and radios. We inherit 
the desire to live among beautiful 
plants and flowers. Also, better in- 
comes and brighter prospects are 
creating a stronger demand for all 
nursery products, which is resulting 
in prices’ becoming more nearly nor- 
mal. Increased production 
should also force prices upward. 
However, we do not want boom 
prices, for they always lead to over- 
production and consequent disastrous 
results. 

“It is human nature to increase 
plantings, and more people enter the 
nursery business during prosperous 
periods. Lining-out stock, although 
plentiful last season, was not enough 
to supply the demand, and nursery- 
men and florists are feverishly propa- 
gating a much larger supply. These 
factors and favorable weather con- 
ditions will surely lead to excess pro- 
duction and its evils. 

“However, we all agree that the 
immediate supply is smaller and the 
prospective demand is greater than 
for several years.” 


costs 


Stresses Organization Needs. 


V. E. Martin, of the Southern Flo- 
rist, read a short paper on “Results 
from Advertising.” 

Dr. W. M. Moberly, of Beauton- 
ville, Ark., was unable to be present 
because of a meeting of the state 
plant board, of which he is a mem- 
ber, but sent an article dealing with 
the importance of organization. His 
statements concerning the power of 
a large national organization to pro- 
tect the interests of its members 
should be considered by every nurs- 
eryman. “Politicians want to and 
will listen to large and active organi- 
zations; it is the only way they can 
find out what folks want. Any time 
you want to find out the powers of 
an organization, try to buck a big 
organized group.” 


Virgil McPhail, recently appointed 
state rosarian, told of the efforts be- 
ing made to raise the quality of roses 
produced in the east Texas area and 
to prevent the sale of such as are not 
properly grown and handled. J. A. 
Bostick spoke briefly about roses and 
then introduced Dr. J. C. Ratsek, 
rose horticulturist stationed at Tyler, 
Tex., to continue the discussion. Mr. 
Ratsek’s talk dealt mostly with his 
study of die-back of roses, distin- 
guishing between the die-back that 
is due to a disease organism and that 
which is due simply to a deficiency 
of moisture or plant food; he also 
spoke of extensive tests that are being 
made in the effort to discover or de- 
velop an understock that is superior 
to multiflora. 


Advise Fruit Planting. 
Both W. E. Rey and Jim Parker 


stressed the need for planting more 
fruit. Mr. Rey declared that the 
country has gone ornamental crazy 
and that the nursery trade is missing 
a wonderful opportunity to push 
fruit planting for homes. Mr. Parker 
spoke of “Opportunities for Orchard- 
ing” and said that the development 
of refrigeration offered great assist- 
ance to the development of orderly 
marketing. He remarked that many 
of the country’s orchards were ad 
vanced in age and that, if more fruit 
trees were not planted in the near 
future, a shortage of fruit was prob- 
able. 

Mrs. Edward Teas, of Houston, 
Tex., read Mr. Teas’ paper on “Texas 
Botanical Gardens,” in which he 
asked why the University of Texas 
had not availed itself of the oppor- 
tunity to establish a botanical garden, 
especially as land adapted to such an 
enterprise had been provided along 
the banks of the Colorado river ad- 
jacent to Austin. He also expressed 
the hope that the University of Hous- 
ton would establish a botanical gar- 
den and stated that such gardens 
should be established in each section 
of Texas because of the magnitude of 
the state and the varying climatic 
and soil conditions found therein 
As a member of the botanical garden 
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and arboretum committee of the 
A. A.N., he offered its support and 
assistance in such undertakings. 


Sales Promotion. 


An unscheduled speaker Thursday 
afternoon was I. Brenner, of Solo- 
Serve, Inc., San Antonio, who em- 
phasized the importance of sales pro- 
motion. “Tell the public what the 
home owner needs, what it costs, 
what and when to buy and how to 
take care of it.” In addition, he ad- 
vised his hearers to know the cost 
of their products and to add a profit, 
but not to raise the price enough to 
retard consumption. He insisted 
that nurserymen can sell more if 
prices are reasonable and advocated 
a liberal production schedule, depend- 
ing on volume at reasonable prices 
to produce sufficient net profit. 

“Pecans and Other Nut-bearing 
Trees” was the title of the paper read 
by W. D. Sims, pecan specialist of 
the Texas department of agriculture. 
His story of the possibilities of the 
black walnut was interesting and in- 
formative. 

Edward L. Baker, vice-president of 
the A. A. N., told of the “Plans of 
the A. A. N.,” devoting most of 
his time to the problems confronting 
nurserymen and the need for proper 
representation at Washington. 

Mr. Jackson, social security official, 
explained obscure points of the law 
and answered questions from the 
floor. 


Entertainment. 


Entertainment prior to adjourn- 
ment was limited to a visit to Brack- 
enridge park and individual sight- 
seeing. Thursday evening, after ad- 
journment, all were invited to a 
“Dutch supper” at the home of Gus 
Lingner, San Antonio nurseryman 
and landscape man and a former 
vice-president of the association. 
About fifty accepted the invitation. 
An improvised table was placed un- 
der the pecan trees at the rear of 
Mr. Lingner’s home in an area sur- 
rounded by specimen stock, much of 
which was balled and burlapped. In 
addition to plenty of good food, 
music was furnished by two xylo- 
phonists and there was lots of spon- 
taneous fun. Part of the guests rode 
to Mr. Lingner’s home in taxis, but 
found themselves unable to pay the 
drivers on arrival because of previous 
arrangements on the part of the host. 











The “surprise” promised in the 
program was an invitation to travel 
fifty miles north on Friday for a bar- 
becue at the Center Point nursery 
of Mosty Bros. The road was good 
and the barbecued goat, potato salad, 
other tasty foods and bottled drinks 
served under the pecan trees at Lee 
Mosty’s home were better; so the 
enjoyment of the guests can be imag- 
ined. Most of the men inspected the 
100 acres of nursery stock, and every- 
one enjoyed the story-telling in which 
Gus Lingner took a leading part. 





CORNELL ARBORETUM. 


Planting has been started in the 
Cornell University arboretum. Active 
work on the arboretum began in 
1935, when a C. C. C. camp was es- 
tablished just east of Cornell Univer- 
sity on the Ellis Hollow road to serve 
state park project No. 48, the official 
designation of the arboretum. Since 
establishment of the project in 1935 
progress has been made along three 
lines, the making of topographical 
surveys, the conservation of existing 
plant materials and the construction 
of such service and maintenance fea- 
tures as roads, ditches and water lines. 

The Cornell arboretum was first 
thought of some forty years ago, 
when Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester 
nurserymen, offered two plants of 
every species and variety grown by 
them, and the nurserymen of the state 
offered their assistance to further the 
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plan. At that time the university was 
unable to accept the offer, but the 
idea of an arboretum continued and 
during the past ten years has been 
part of the permanent plan of the col- 
lege of agriculture. 

Now planting has been started in 
two of the eight areas which have 
been prepared for receiving the 
plants. Some of the material has come 
from the nurseries of the department 
of floriculture and ornamental horti- 
culture, but a large amount has come 
from nurserymen within and without 
the state who are cheerfully codper- 
ating in the plans for the arboretum. 
Those contributing are the Charles G. 
Curtis Co., Callicoon, N. Y.; Hicks 
Nurseries, Inc., Westbury, N. Y.; 
Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, 
N. Y.; Poughkeepsie Nursery Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Cole Nursery 
Co., Painesville,O.; Henry Kohankie & 
Son, Painesville, O.; La Bars’ Rhodo- 
dendron Nursery, Stroudsburg, Pa.; 
Gustave Malmborg, Masonic Homes 
Nursery, Elizabethtown, Pa.; A. E. 
Wohlert, Narbeth, Pa.; J. J. Chis- 
olm, Inc., Chevy Chase, Md.; Kings- 
ville Nurseries, Kingsville, Md.; Lou- 
don Nurseries, Pikesville, Md.; Ridge- 
ville Nurseries, Inc., Ridgeville, Md.; 
Rock Creek Nursery, Rockville, Md.; 
Westminster Nursery, Westminster, 
Md., and Le-Mac Nurseries, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

In addition to contributions of plant 
material, a great variety of seeds and 
cuttings has been received from estates 
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and arboretums in this country and 
abroad, as well as the Hicks Nurseries, 
Inc., Westbury, N. Y.; Bobbink & 
Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., and Van 
Heinigam Nurseries, Wilton, Conn. 

The present design of the arbore- 
tum, drafted by Nelson Wells, land- 
scape architect, includes 500 acres 
which have been mapped in detail. 
Approximately 1,200 acres have been 
surveyed, but the intention is to com- 
plete that portion adjacent to the 
Cornell campus before extending the 
work to other parts of the area. 


TREE FERTILIZATION. 


A report of experiments in prog: 
ress since November, 1931, on a block 
of 500 Moline elms, dealing with the 
fertilization of shade trees in the nurs- 
ery is the subject of the June issue of 
Nursery Notes prepared by L. C. 
Chadwick, of Ohio State University. 
Without going into detail concerning 
the results obtained from this 5-year 
test, the following tentative conclu 
sions are given: 

Ample moisture is necessary for a 
favorable response of small trees to 
fertilizer applications. In general, fall 
applications appear more _ beneficial 
than those made in the spring. A 
complete fertilizer high in nitrogen or 
a mixture of ammonium sulphate and 
superphosphate gives the best results of 
the fertilizers tested. Applications of 
ammonium sulphate alone have given 
little stimulation. Potash does not 
seem necessary in this particular soil 
type to date. Ample moisture seems 
more important for stimulating growth 
of young trees in good soil than ad- 
ditional applications of fertilizers. 





THE 1937 tour of the American 
Pomological Society will start at 
St. Louis, Mo., July 5, and will include 
visits to the fruit districts of Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, 
California, Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho before it ends, July 25. 


THE Persian walnut seems to thrive 
when grafted on black walnut stock. 
If this reaction holds good, it will in- 
crease the range of the Persian walnut 
and preserve it from attacks of field 
mice that eat the roots of the Persian 
walnut, but care little for those of the 
black walnut. The black walnut root 
also has a high degree of immunity 
to certain fungi that attack the roots 
of the Persian walnut. 
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Handsome Honeysuckles 


Many Fine Species Among the Diversified 
Forms of Lonicera Suitable for Gardens 


With the possible exception of the 
roses, there is no other genus of 
shrubby plants which contains such 
diversified forms suited for garden 
uses as lonicera. Among the 200 
species there are tall and low shrubs, 
creepers and climbers, and both ever- 
green and deciduous varieties. Usu- 
ally the bloom is conspicuous, abun- 
dant and fragrant, and red or yellow 
fruits add color later in the season. 

That so few of the honeysuckles are 
known and appreciated is probably 
due to the use of the Tatarian honey- 
suckle, Lonicera tatarica, which is 
more frequently planted than any 
other, according to Henry Teuscher, 
in a recent issue of House and Garden. 
There is nothing wrong with this 
species, which is exceedingly beautiful 
if properly treated, but it will grow 
in spite of adverse conditions and 
therefore proper treatment is seldom 
given it. Often planted as a filler in 
the background of shrubberies, where 
it is neglected, crowded and shaded, 
it blooms but little and is rarely an 
object of beauty. 

Honeysuckles as a class make their 
best growth and bloom in rich, loamy 
soil in a sunny location, but they are 
quickly affected by drought and should 
be watered during dry spells. 

L. tatarica and several others make 
good hedges, but the ornamental 
blooms and fruits are produced spar- 
ingly after clipping. 

Seeds are an unsafe method of 
propagating honeysuckles, since many 
varieties hybridize readily with each 
other. Either softwood or hardwood 
cuttings may be used satisfactorily. 

Some of the varieties and hybrids of 
honeysuckles named below are difh- 
cult to obtain, but all of them are in 
cultivation in North America, if not 
in nurseries then in various arboreta 
and other plant collections. 

The first honeysuckles to bloom in 
the spring are the two Chinese species, 
L. Standishii and L. fragrantissima. 
Their fragrant, white or pinkish 
blooms open as early as March and 
continue into April. Their red fruits 
ripen in June. Closely related and 
somewhat similar, they are distin- 
guished by their habits of growth, L. 
Standishii being more upright and L. 


fragrantissima more spreading. Either 
of them may reach a height of six feet 
or slightly more. South of New York 
they are half evergreen. While they 
are hardy even north of New York 
city, they should be protected in 
Massachusetts. 


L. Purpusii, a hybrid between the 
two, is still more desirable, since it is 
free-blooming and slightly hardier 
than its parents. 


Next to bloom is L. gracilipes, a 
native of Japan, which has pink or 
carmine blooms from April till May. 
Its attractive scarlet berries, which 
hang on slender stalks, appear in June. 
Hardy in Massachusetts, this variety 
deserves to be better known, since it 
may serve not only as an ornament 
but also for a very practical purpose. 
The berries of this honeysuckle ripen 
at the same time as cherries, but birds 
prefer the honeysuckle berries and will 
leave the cherries alone when the ber- 
ries are available. 


L. pyrenaica is not hardy much 
farther north than New York city. It 
rarely grows higher than three feet, 
but it is desirable for its pink-flushed, 
funnel-shaped flowers, which hang 
from slender stalks in May. The red 
fruits are produced in July. 

From May to June bloom L. 
tatarica and its close relatives, L. Mor- 
rowii and L. Korolkovii. Their attrac- 
tive red or sometimes yellow berries 
ripen during July and August. 
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L. tatarica, which may reach the 
height of nine or ten feet, is a native 
of southern Russia and the Altai 
mountains. In North America it is 
hardy in the province of Quebec, 
where it is a favorite hedge plant. Its 
leaves are glabrous and its blooms do 
not change to yellow when they fade. 
The most desirable varieties are lati- 
folia, with large pink blooms; sibirica, 
with deep pink blooms, and grandi- 
flora, with large white blooms. 

L. Morrowii, a native of Japan, 
which rarely grows higher than five or 
six feet, is characterized by its wide 
spreading habit of growth, its soft, 
pubescent leaves and its white flowers 
which change to yellow before they 
fade. The variety xanthocarpa has 
almost transparent yellow berries. 

L. bella, a hybrid between L. tata’ 
rica and L. Morrowii, is intermediate 
in all its characteristics. Its blooms 
are pink, but change to yellow, and 
its leaves are slightly hairy. Both 
blooms and red berries are produced 
in great profusion. It is frequently 
grown under the name of L. tatarica. 

The third species of this group, L. 
Korolkovii, is a native of Turkestan 
and is one of those which, although 
highly desirable, are strangely rare. 
It may grow as tall as ten or twelve 
feet and its clear rosy pink blooms, 
followed by bright red berries, are 
highly ornamental against the bluish 
green foliage. It is hardy in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Still handsomer is L. ameena, a 
hybrid between L. Korolkovii and L. 
tatarica. Especially in the variety 
Arnoldiana, it has all the desirable 
qualities of L. Korolkovii emphasized. 
It has white blooms with a beautiful 
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pink flush and is one of the most 
floriferous and graceful of all honey- 
suckles. 

L. Maackii, which comes from Man- 
churia and Korea, is one of the hardi- 
est as well as the tallest of the shrubby 
honeysuckles, since it may easily reach 
a height of fifteen feet. Its most desir- 
able variety is erubescens with fairly 
large, pink-flushed blooms in June and 
bright red berries in September and 
October. Even after the leaves have 
fallen the berries frequently are con- 
spicuous on its branches. No other 
honeysuckle fruits so late in the sea- 
son. 

The closely related L. deflexicalyx 
from China and Tibet looks, in its 
foliage, like a smaller edition of L. 
Maackii. It rarely: grows taller than 
six or eight feet and is much denser 
in its branching habit. Its handsome, 
brick-red, bead-like berries are pro- 
duced in July and August. It is hardy 
as far north as Massachusetts. 


Three other Asiatic honeysuckles, 
L. syringantha Wolfii, L. spinosa Al- 
berti and L. tangutica, are set apart 
from the rest by their low, partly 
prostrate growth, their long, slender 
branches and their narrow, almost 
willow-like leaves. They may be dis- 
played to best advantage in large rock- 
eries, spreading over boulders or hang- 
ing down steep embankments. Espe- 
cially handsome is L. syringantha 
Wolfii, with its profusely produced, 
carmine pink, sweetly fragrant blooms. 
L. spinosa Alberti has narrow, bluish 
green leaves and rosy pink, fragrant 
blooms, while L. tangutica, with yel- 
lowish, pink-tinged blooms, is particu- 
larly attractive during July when its 
pendulous scarlet berries are displayed. 
All three of these bloom during May 
and June and are hardy in Massa- 
chusetts. 

L. pileata and L. nitida, both natives 
of western China, are classed as broad- 
leaved evergreens and both are well 
worthy of a place in the garden. 


The greatest attraction of L. pileata, 
which forms a low spreading shrub, is 
its amethyst-colored berries which are 
produced in September. 


Still handsomer is L. nitida with 
small, roundish, shiny green leaves 
and densely compact branching habit. 
It is one of the prettiest hedge plants 
that can be found, but unfortunately, 
it is not truly hardy farther north 
than Carolina. In the vicinity of New 
York city it is killed to the ground 





TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


(Upright Japanese Yew) 


The Japanese Yew we offer this year is especially vigorous and 
sturdy, further convincing us that it is one of the best evergreens for 
hedges or for any location. Any desired form or effect can be made 
with proper shearing. The stock we offer is the true upright form, 
each tree with a pronounced leader. 


Our stock of Japanese Yews suitable for hedging purposes is the 
largest and best in America. 


Each 10 100 
2 -2% ft. high, Balled & Burlapped........ $1.75 $15.00 $125.00 
2%-3 ft. high, Balled & Burlapped........ 2.25 20.00 175.00 
3 -3% ft. high, Balled & Burlapped........ 2.75 25.00 225.00 
3%-4 ft. high, Balled & Burlapped........ 4.00 ee 
4 -4% ft. high, Balled & Burlapped........ 5.50 ak | aes 
4%-5 ft. high, Balled & Burlapped........ 7.00 jc" —acews 


In addition to the above-mentioned sizes, we have a large supply 
of excellent specimen stock in sizes up to 8 feet. Ask for quotations. 
All stock offered is f.o.b. Rutherford, New Jersey, packing charged 
at cost in less than carload lots. 


Complete stocks in many sizes of Japanese Cherries, Flowering Crab 
Apples, Magnolias, Lilacs, Grafted Named Hybrid Rhododendrons and 


Azaleas, Evergreens, Perennials, Roses, Wisterias, Shade Trees, many 
Rare and Unusual Plants. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 
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nearly every winter, but in spite of its 
tenderness it is well worth growing as 
a low hedge. Its rootstock is sure to 
survive, if the soil is hilled up slightly 
around it, and in the spring it never 
fails to send up its singularly hand- 
some young shoots. 

Besides these shrubby species there 
are also several high climbers in this 
variable genus, which are splendidly 
suited for the covering of arbors. 


L. Periclymenum, the woodbine, is one 
of the best. Its long-necked, pale 
yellow blooms have an almost over 
powering fragrance. 


FERNS can be selected for nearly 
amy position, dry or moist, sunny or 
shady. They are beautiful and inter- 
esting plants, and many species are 
perfectly hardy even in northern 
climates. 
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Rose Society Meets 


Annual Spring Convention, Held at Cleveland, 
Featured by Show and Trips to Local Gardens 


The members of the American Rose 
Society, who held their annual spring 
convention in Cleveland, O., June 15 
and 16, had plenty of opportunities to 
see the different varieties grown in this 
section on trips to the establishments of 
growers around Mentor and to large 
private estates. The society was the 
guest of the Cleveland Rose Society, 
which staged a beautiful show for the 
occasion in the auditorium of the Hig- 
bee Co., adjoining the Cleveland hotel, 
where the convention was held. 

After the judging of the show, there 
was a luncheon at the hotel. The ad- 
dress of weleome was by M. H. Horvath, 
honorary president of the Cleveland 
Rose Socety. Some excellent pointers 
on “Making a Rose Garden” were given 
by George A. Sweetzer, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. Edwin H. Rappe, Baltimore, Md., 
gave a practical talk on “The Use of 
Fertilizers and Soil Requirements.” 


Inspect Near-by Gardens. 


Members then took busses to the 
Cleveland Garden Center, on East boule- 
vard, and found much to interest them 
there. The center is situated in Wade 
park, right on the edge of the large re- 
flecting pool near the Museum of Art. 
From there they were driven out to 
“Glenallen,” the estate of Mrs. F. F. 
Prentiss, and saw the test garden of the 
society. Robert P. Brydon, superintend- 
ent, has charge of it. 

In the evening, a banquet was held, 
with J. F. Kafton, Mentor, president of 
the Cleveland Rose Society, as chair- 
man. “Roses of Canada” was the topic 
of a talk by Arthur Webster, president 
of the Ontario Rose Society. Leonard 
Barron, president of the American Rose 
Society, spoke on “Roses of Tomorrow.” 
An illustrated talk was given by Harry 
R. O’Brien, Columbus. 

Early Wednesday morning, June 16, 
members were taken out to view the 
rose nurseries around Mentor. Estab- 
lishments visited were those of P. R. 
Bosley, Melvin Wyant and Gerard K. 
Klyn, and the guests found plenty to 
admire, as the gardens looked beautiful. 
Luncheon was enjoyed at the establish- 
ment of M. H. Horvath. There were so 
many interesting things to see there 
that the majority of the party hated to 
leave. Mr. Horvath was a wonderful 
host and answered innumerable ques- 
tions. 

“Hillbrook,” the estate of E. S. Burke 
at Chagrin Falls, was then visited, 
which brought the tour and convention 
to a close. 


Rose Show Excellent. 


The rose show of the Cleveland Rose 
Society was the fifth of its kind to be 
held and was attended by large crowds 
daily. Staged in the beautiful audito- 
rium of the Higbee Co., it was open to 
the public at no charge. Over 200 va- 
rieties were on display, and prizes in- 
eluded ribbons, vases, cups, medals, 
plants and a load of cow manure, There 
were forty classes. A noncompetitive 
display of field and greenhouse-grown 
roses and undisseminated varieties was 


staged by nurseries from many parts of 
the country. Texas sent an air-express 
shipment of more than twenty varieties, 
mostly of the newer kinds. 

The queen-of-the-show award was 
given to Dame Edith Helen, grown by 
Clarence A. Davies, Buffalo, N. Y. The 
award for the display containing the 
largest number of roses went to G. F. 
Middletown, Seattle, Wash. 


The 
There 


show was attractively staged. 
was no crowding, despite the 
large number of entries. Several com- 
mercial exhibits were outstanding. 
Among them was the display by Mel- 
vin Wyant, Mentor, on the stage, in 
the form of a rose garden, featuring his 
numerous varieties. Along the west side 
of the room, Gerard K. Klyn, Mentor, 
displayed a number of his specialties, in- 
cluding a vase of Copper King and a 
vase of an unnamed seedling. 

On the opposite side of the room was 
the exhibit of the Bosley Nursery, Men- 
tor, with each group of roses shown in a 
shadow box. A feature of this exhibit 
was an oil painting of Mme. Joseph 
Peraud roses in a bowl. This picture 
was placed on an easel, and a smock was 
thrown carelessly over one of the up- 
rights. A bowl of the roses, an exact 
replica of the arrangement painted, 
stood on a stool near by and gave the 
impression that the artist had just fin- 
ished work. Some interesting novelties 
were included in this exhibit, including 
Sterling. 

In a smaller room adjoining the audi- 
torium was a display of the new R.M.S. 
Queen Mary, shown jointly by A. N. 
Pierson, Inc., Cromwell, Conn.; Henry 
A. Dreer, Inec., Philadelphia, and Totty’s, 
Madison, N. J. Both greenhouse and 
field-grown blooms were shown and drew 
much attention. The Conard Pyle Co., 
West Grove, Pa., also had a well ar- 
ranged display. Segelin’s Flower Cen- 
ter, Cleveland, had a large display of 
commercial greenhouse roses, all well 
known varieties, on a platform at the 
end of the room. Just inside the en- 
trance to the auditorium, the Cleveland 
Cut Flower Co., Newton Falls, O., had a 
fine display of Radiant Beauty roses in 
vases on metal stands. 
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The Great Lakes Exposition had a 
special display of 500 potted roses in the 
horticultural gardens in honor of the 
convention. 

During the two days of the show 
Cleveland had more rose growers as 
visitors than it has had in many a long 
year. It had been twenty-nine years 
since the American Rose Society held a 
convention in Cleveland. 





COLUMBUS LANDSCAPERS MEET. 


The June meeting of the Columbus 
Landseape Association was held at the 
home of C, O. Allen, near Delaware, O., 
June 11. After a brief inspection trip 
through the nursery and sales ground, 
the group was conducted across the 
street to the Allen home, where a tasty 
supper was set on a table in the gardens. 

With the approach of darkness, the 
members journeyed to the Allen resi- 
dence for the business session. This was 
called to order by President Esper, and 
the minutes and correspondence were 
read by Secretary Speed. 

Walter Tucker, chairman of the trips 
committee, reported that after a check- 
up he thought it best to postpone the 
proposed trip to the Shawnee state for- 
est region till late September or early 
October. A motion was made and ear- 
ried that the first Saturday and Sunday 
in October be set aside, tentatively, for 
the trip, which will be open to members 
and their wives. 

President Esper reported in regard to 
the movement to improve the present 
park system in the city. He stated that 
he had sent a questionnaire to cities in 
all parts of this country where a suc- 
cessful park system is operated to in- 
quire as to methods of superintendence. 

Walter Tucker moved that the asso- 
ciation codperate with the Franklin 
Garden Club Council by setting up a 
series of flower arrangements at the 
spring flower show sponsored by the 
council, 

An invitation tendered by the Ohio 
State University that the July meeting 
be held there was accepted, and the date 
was set for July 20. 

A sum was appropriated to help de- 
fray the expenses of a well known de- 
signer, who will visit Columbus June 29 
to talk before a combined meeting of 
the Columbus Landscape Association 
and the Bexley Garden Club. By a 
ballot, Dirk Offenberg was elected to 
membership. 

Prof. Alex Laurie invited all inter- 
ested to attend the summer convention 














Field-grown 


ROSEBUSHES 


Send 1937-38 quantity want list 
now for prices and information 
about 


Paid-Part-Way 
Transportation 


Large assortment of popular 
varieties 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 


Hemet, California 
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Oregon-grown 
ROSEBUSHES 


Send 

for 

List 
PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
: SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 














New Rose 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL 


(Red Hoover) 


Plant Patent No. 162 


Ask for color illustration 
and prices. 


Also for our general list 
of roses. 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 
Tyler, Texas 











Complete line of 


General Nursery Stock 
C. R. BURR & CO., Inc. 


Manchester, Connecticut 











| | PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 








QUALITY LINING-OUT STOCK 


Seedlings and transplants of 19 
varieties of evergreens, maples, 
nut trees and fancy shrubs. 


MATHEWS EGGERT NURSERY 
Wholesale Growers 
342 Apple Ave. Muskegon, Mich. 














SJEWELL Wholesale 


Hardy Minnesota- 
Nursery Stock and Liners 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 
POUCH N 


Lake City, Minnesota 











WHOLESALE GROWERS 


of a complete line of Nursery Stock in- 
eluding Fruit Tree Seedlings. 


Lake’s Shenandoah Nurseries 


Shenandoah, Ia. 














of the Ohio State Florists’ Association, 
which will be held at the university 
July 13 and at which two subjects of 
interest to nurserymen—root growth 
promoting substances and the growth of 
plants without soil—will be discussed. 

George Pletcher, a graduate student 
in floriculture at the university, gave an 
interesting report of his findings during 
the past year concerning the root 
growth of trees, with particular refer- 
ence to the Moline elm. Following are 
a few points brought out: Moline elms 
have a large number of feeding roots 
located near the trunk of the tree, at 
least when growing in nursery condi 
tions, and for that reason it is essential 
to see that when feeding a fair portion 
of the fertilizer is applied close to the 
tree as well as in the usual feeding re 
gion. It is better under nursery condi- 
tions to base the quantity of fertilizer 
to be applied on the diameter of the tree 
rather than on the spread of the 
branches, because of pruning practices 
sometimes followed. Most of the fibrous 
roots on Moline elms, at least in Colum- 
bus scil conditions, are located in the 
upper six to eight inches of the soil. 
One year’s work with this species has 
brought out the interesting observation 
that whereas with a 2-inch tree half of 
the tree’s roots were found to be within 
two feet of the trunk, with a 4-inch tree 
half of the tree’s roots were found with 
in four feet of the trunk. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA MEETING. 


Reports from members who attended 
the Pacific Coast Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion convention were a feature of the 
meeting of the Central California Nurs 
erymen’s Association that was held at 
San Jose, Cal., June 17. J. R. Crombie, 
Gordon S. Wallace and Clyde Stocking 
were among those who reported on 
their impressions of the recent conven- 
tion. Paul Doty, Portland, Ore., attend- 
ed the meeting. 

The July meeting of the association 
will be a picnic, July 17, the place to be 
decided on later. In charge of the affair 
are Jack McDonnell and J. R., Crombie. 





TEXAS TAX BILL SIGNED. 


Definite information has just been re- 
leased to the effect that Governor Allred 
signed, under date of June 8, the bill 
put through the Texas legislature to 
eliminate taxation of growing nursery 
crops. 

Until this law went into effect the 
nursery crops growing in the fields were 
subject to tax the same as fixed assets. 
While many of the nurserymen in the 
state had not actually been assessed on 
this basis, a considerable number were 
paying excessive state, county, school 
and municipal taxes. And from year to 
year others were becoming taxed more 
heavily, so much so that the burden of 
such taxation was realized by the nurs- 
erymen of the state, and steps were 
taken to secure legislative relief, 
through the Texas Association of Nurs- 
erymen. 





IOWA MIDSUMMER MEETING. 


The Iowa State Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation held its midsummer meeting at 
Charles City, July 1, when the nursery- 
men were guests of the Sherman Nurs- 
ery Co. 






HILL'S BOOK OF 
EVERGREENS 


New ! 


See this beautifully- 
illustrated new book, 
answering every ques- 
tion about Evergreens. Pro- 
duced by America's leading 
Evergreen Nursery with a background 
of 80 years’ experience with Evergreens. 
A cloth bound book, 7x914"’, containing 
320 pages. There are 50 chapters, in- 
cluding complete information on uses, 
descriptions, propagation, historical and 
cultural information pertaining to Ever- 
greens. 360 illustrations, 45 in full color. 
Price $3.50, postpaid, anywhere in the United 
States. Sent with full privilege of approval. 

D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 305 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


America's Largest Growers 


HILLS BOOK OF 


EVERGREENS 





Evergreen S pecialists 

















20,000 ELMS, American, Vase, 
Moline, up to 4 inches, 
transplanted. 


4,000 MAPLE, Norway, up to 247 
inches, transplanted. 


2,000 WILLOW, Thurlow, 8 to 10 
ft. and 10 to 12 ft. 


10,000 SPIRAEA, Vanhouttei, 3 to 
4 ft. and 4 to § ft. 


Send for list on many other items 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Indiana 
Established 
1875. 


Largest Nursery in 
Indiana. 














Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


Connecticut Valley Grown 


Seedlings - Rooted Cuttings 
Evergreen and Deciduous 
Write for List 
Cc. E. WILSON & CO., INC. 


Manchester, Connecticut 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 
Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1 : STURGEON BAY, Wis. 














Canterbury Boxwood 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 
CANTERBURY, Box A, Easton, Md. 


‘1 
. 
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Coming Events 


PENNSYLVANIA MEETING. 


The Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation will hold its summer meeting 


at Hershey, August 11 and 12, but the 
complete program has not yet been ar- 
ranged nor have the speakers been 
selected. 

Our summer meetings are more in the 
nature of inspection tours than gen- 
eral meetings, but there will be round- 
table talks in which local problems will 
be discussed. 

Probably the item of greatest inter- 
est to nurserymen in Pennsylvania at 
the present is the 44-hour week law 
that has just passed and the question 
whether nurserymen will be held liable 
to it. Albert F. Meehan, Sec’y. 





MASSACHUSETTS MEETING. 


Massachusetts nurserymen are plan- 
ning a meeting at Amherst, July 28, to 
be held as part of the Massachusetts 
State College farm and home week, 
R. A. VanMeter, head of the division of 
horticulture at the state college, has an- 
nounced. 

George Graves, of the Waltham field 
station, will be the leader of an open 
discussion on topics of current interest, 
such as “Trends and Styles in Plants 
and in Gardening,” “New Developments 
in Propagation” and “Systematic Pest 
Control Programs.” Arnold M. Davis, of 
the Massachusetts State College, will 
complete the morning program with a 
talk on “What the Public Wants.” The 
afternoon program will include two ad- 
dresses: “Some Principles of Soil Man- 
agement,” by Ralph W. Donaldson, of the 
agronomy department of Massachusetts 
State College, and “Soil Management in 
the General Nursery,” by Richard Wy- 
man, of North Abington, Mass. 

The farm and home week program at 
the state college runs from July 27 to 
30 and will have seventeen different pro- 
grams of interest to men and women, 
including home flower gardens, forestry, 
fruit growing, dairy and general agri- 
culture, home making, lawns, ete. Com- 
plete programs will be available shortly 
after July 1 and may be obtained by 
writing the mailing room, Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst, Mass. 





AUGUST MEET OF GARDENERS. 


August 10 to 12 are the dates of the 
twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the National Association of Gardeners, 
which will be held at the Warwick 
hotel, Philadelphia. Included in the 
program, being prepared by the Phila- 
delphia branch, under the direction of 
Frederick Moore, Haverford, Pa., gen- 
eral convention chairman, and Harold 
Graham, Elkins Park, vice-president of 
the association and chairman of the 
program committee, will be the unveil- 
ing of a memorial to the late William 
Kleinheinz, in the Tookany Creek park- 
way. Mr. Kleinheinz, one of the found- 
ers of the association and its first presi- 
dent, was a prominent figure in horti- 
cultural circles for over thirty-five 
years until his death in March of last 
year. He was superintendent of the 
Widener estate, Elkins Park, at the time 
of his death. 

There are indications of a large at- 


tendance at the convention, and it is ex- 
pected that a majority of the associa- 
tion’s twenty-one branches, in different 
parts of the country, will be well rep- 
resented. 

The Philadelphia branch sponsors the 
Philadelphia lawn school in codperation 
with Penn State College and is on the 
air (station KYW), a member giving 
a talk on a horticultural topic the sec- 
ond Friday of each month at 1:30 p. m., 
under the farm and fireside program. 
The National Association of Gardeners 
has whole-heartedly codperated with 
the New York Botanical’ Garden since 
the inception of the school for gar- 
deners at that institution. This year, 
Stephen G. Cutting has been selected 
by the association as the worthiest of 
the student gardeners at the New York 
Botanical Garden’s school for garden- 
ers to enjoy a year’s study at Kew, 
London, as exchange student gardener, 
the traveling expenses being borne by 
the association’s exchange student gar- 
deners’ fund. A service department is 
maintained by the association for mem- 
bers seeking positions and for estate 
owners seeking professional gardeners. 





SHADE TREE CONFERENCE. 


The National Shade Tree Conference 
will be held at Baltimore, Md., Septem- 
ber 1 to 3, at the Lord Baltimore hotel. 
The conference committee reports that 
seventeen of the twenty-six trade spaces 
have been taken and paid for, and that 
additional spaces will have to be pro- 
vided to take care of applications al- 
ready received. 





DAMGAARD’S NEW LOCATION. 


Otto Damgaard, of Des Plaines, IIL, is 
spending the summer months in Den- 
mark, visiting his mother. Mr. Dam- 
gaard recently purchased a farm on the 
River road, north of Des Plaines, and 
plans to use it as his headquarters in 
the future. A. Weichbrocht, of his staff, 
is in charge of constructing a new build- 
ing designed to house the office and ga- 
rages of this landscaping organization 
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and to furnish storage for approximate- 
ly 4,000 bushels of soy beans which will 
be the principal crop on the farm. A 
ramp is being built at the north end of 
the structure so that trucks may unload 
by gravity directly into the storage 
bins. The grounds will be landscaped 
after the building is completed, and the 
ramp will be hidden by trees and 
shrubs. 

For nearly two years Mr. Damgaard’s 
organization has been busy supplying 
trees and doing other landscape work 
on the Ford Rotunda, River Rouge, 
Mich., but all equipment has now been 
transferred to the new location at Des 
Plaines, Ill. 





NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


& Woodworth, 
report the 
plant 


Rummler, Rummler 
patent lawyers of Chicago, 
granting of the following new 
patents: 

No. 249. Rose. Hendrikus Antonie Verschuren, 
New Uden, the Netherlands, assignor to Henry 
A. Dreer, Inc., Philadelphia. A new and distinct 
variety of rose plant, characterized particularly 
by the distinctive new coloring of its buds and 
flowers. 

No, 250. Lily ¥ the valley. Sidney C. Baston, 
Eggertsville, A new and improved variety 
of lily of the "aie plant (Convallaria majalis: 
var.), characterized by having racemes in which 
the individual flowers have the edges of their 
eis of light mallow purple (Ridgway Plate 

67-d), lighter in center of petals and toward 
the ‘tips, bases of cups darkest and those nearest 
the terminal of the raceme the darkest, insides 
white, stems apts green to light bice green 
(Ridgway XVII 29’—Ox29’—i) and leaves bice 
green (Ridgway XVII 29° K). 

No, 251. Chrysanthemum. R. C. Murphey, Ur- 
bana, O., assignor to R. H. Murphey’s Sons Co., 
Urbana. A new and distinct variety of chrysan 
themum plant, characterized by its many-flowered 
and spheroidal habit of growth, its early bloom 
ing period and the yellow color of its flower. 

No. 252. Phlox. Elmer H. Schultz, Mentor, 
0., assignor to the Wayside Gardens Co., Men- 
tor, O. A phlox characterized and distinguished 
by a vivid, sparkling, cherry red color of bloom, 
a dark green, leathery foliage having a bronzy 
green cast and the flower color substantially 
withstanding extreme conditions of seasons. 





THROUGH a 20-year study by the Pacific 
northwest forest experiment station, of 
which Thornton T. Munger is director, 
the effect of heredity and environment 
on tree growth in Douglas fir forests of 
the northwest has been determined. Trees 
planted on favorable sites will grow as 
much as three times as fast as those on 
poorer sites, it was found. On the best 
sites Christmas tree crops can be expected 
in ten years, it was reported. 








We grow nothing but fruit trees. The trees we offer are all our 
own growing, a half million of them. 


THE WOODBURN NURSERIES 


ERY 
F. W. SETTLEMIER, Proprietor 


OLDEST NURS 


Three generations of 


of Settlemiers 
trees in Oregon since 1850. 


355 No. Settlemier Ave. 


ON THE COAST 


rs growing 


WOODBURN, OREGON 

















JACKSON & PERKINS (COMPANY 


Wholesale Nurseries 
NEW YORK STATE 





NEWARK, 
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FRUIT TREE STOCKS 


Mahaleb Cherry 
Myrobalan Plum 
Native Plum 


FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 


Russian Mulberry 


Catalpa Green Ash 
Honey Locust, Thornless 
Black Locust Honey Locust 


American Elm 
Soft Maple Osage Orange 


Write for Attractive Prices. 





WINFIELD NURSERIES, Winfield, Kan. 











A. McGILL & SON 
| FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


Our usual line of quality nursery 
stock, including Shade and Flower- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Roses. 


Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 
that will make you some money. 











MILTON NURSERY CO. 


Milton, Oregon 
“Pioneer Nursery of the Northwest” 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering and Orna- 
mental Trees, Fruit Tree and Chinese 
Elm Seedlings. Car lot advantages to 
all points east. 

Send for our Trade List. 











PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 
1436 N. E. Second Ave. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Largest Fruit Tree Seedling Growers 
mn America. 


We accept growing contracts for 3 to 5 years. 
Quality stock. References on request. 


John Holmason, Prop. 











ORENCO NURSERY C0. 
Orenco, Oregon 
Wholesale Growers 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental! 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 


Very complete line of quality stock 











Small Fruit Plants 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O. 














HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 











NORTH JERSEY ASSOCIATION. 


In spite of the spring rush the activi- 
ties of the North Jersey Metropolitan 
Nurserymen’s Association have gone on 
stronger than ever. 

The members have just completed an- 
other landscape job coéperatively, this 
time on the Passaic county courthouse 
annex. The same spirit was shown as 
on all other jobs done by the group. 

At the regular meeting held June 10, 
Dr. Baxter spoke about our natural 
humus deposits. After discussing the 
Herald Tribune yard and garden con- 
test, it was decided to forward all en- 
tries to the secretary to be sent in to 
the Herald Tribune in a group. The 
new by-laws were read for the third 
time, and the members voted to accept 
them. 

After considerable discussion, the 
secretary was instructed to notify mem- 
bers that the annual clambake will be 
held Wednesday, July 21, at Forest Hill 
park. The entertainment committee 
promised to provide a large tent for 
protection against hailstones this year 
and to double up on the supplies of beer 
and brodwurst. 

Final arrangements were made for 
the trip to the Arnold Arboretum, June 
20. 

William Hallicy, See’y. 





TRIP TO ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 


Twenty-seven members of the North 
Jersey Metropolitan Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation took the trip to the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. They 
met at the Susquehanna hotel, New 
York, and boarded the Boston boat at 
4:30 p. m. June 20. In the section on 
C deck assigned to the group, a short 
meeting was held after the boat was 
under way. The date of the annual clam- 
bake was changed to July 20 because 
the man who prepares the bake was pre- 
viously engaged. Dr. R. P. White prom- 
ised to send some salmon for the bake 
to make up for his expected absence on 
vacation. After discussing the proposed 
membership in the A. A. N., the ques- 
tion was left open for the next regular 
meeting, and the group adjourned to the 
stern of C deck, where Charles Hess 
broke out refreshments. 

Monday morning, Dr. White led us to 
the Arnold Arboretum, where we met 
Louis V. Schmidt, superintendent. Mr. 
Schmidt patiently answered questions, 
but unfortunately our session was cut 
short by rain about 11 a. m. We had 
an early lunch at a near-by restaurant 
and then assembled at the greenhouses, 
where William H. Judd, the propagator, 
took charge and told us many things 
about propagation. About 2:30 p. m. 
the sky cleared. Some of the party went 
with Mr. Schmidt to see specimens in 
which they were particularly interested, 
and others, under the direction of our 
own Ben Blackburn, inspected the flow- 
ering shrubs. We returned to the boat 
at 4:30 p. m. 

The most interesting sights on the 
way home were on those parts of the 
trip through the Cape Cod canal and 
around The Battery of New York. The 
trip was a huge success, and everyone 
appreciated the change in routine. 

William Hallicy, See’y. 





FirE destroyed two cottages and some 


tools and machinery at the Gregory Nurs- 
eries, Brentwood, Cal., recently. 











THE WESTMINSTER 
NURSERIES 
Westminster, Maryland 


WE OFFER FOR FALL 1937 and 
SPRING 1938 a large supply and 
assortment of the following: 


EVERGREENS—In assortment, includ- 
ing light grade stock, lining-out 
stock, etc Also large specimens, 
5 to 15 feet. 

SHRUBBERY—A large supply, all 
grades in assortment 

ORNAMENTAL TREES—In_ grades, 
Norway Maple, Silver Maple, Ori- 
ental Plane, American Elm, Chi- 
nese Elm, Lombardy Poplars, Euro- 
pean White Birch. 

PERENNIAL AND ROCK GARDEN 
PLANTS—Large assortment, both 
potted and flield-grown. 

CALIFORNIA PRIVET—2 and 3-year, 
in grades. 

BARBERRY—? and 3-year, in grades 

BARBERRY SEEDLINGS. 


FINE ASSORTMENT OF 
FRUIT. TREES AND GRAPEVINES 
MAIL YOUR COMPLETE WANT LIST 
WILL MAKE ATTRACTIVE PRICES 











SPECIMEN 


LINING-OUT STOCK 


Evergreens, Shade Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines, Erosion-Control Plant Ma- 
terials 

200 acres of stock in fine condition. 
We invite your inspection. 


— ° 
Fairview Evergreen Nurseries 
Fairview, Pa. 

Located on U.S, 20, 12 miles west of Erie 











LATHAM RASPBERRIES 
CHINESE ELM Hardy Strain 
Northern Apple Seedlings 


ANDREWS NURSERY 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 











Wholesale Growers of 
Grapevines, Currants, -~ -* 
Gooseberries, Blackberries 
and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, . 


69 Orchard St. onia, 











CONTRACT 
with us for your 


PEACH TREES 


Now Booking Contracts for Fall 


HOWARD- HICKORY CO. 
Hickory, N.C. 














PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 














Peony 


MINNESOTA PEONY SHOW. 


Creditable Display. 


The Minnesota Peony and Iris Society 
put on as creditable a peony display 
at Minneapolis as had been seen for 
several years. There had been the 
usual question of the dates for the 
show, but those finally chosen, June 21 
and 22, appeared to catch the majority 
of blooms at their best. Competition 
was keen in all classes. 

The open classes were, as usual, well 
filled. With fifty varieties, one bloom 
of each, R. C. Schneider, St. Paul, won 
the blue ribbon. Among the outstand- 
ing varieties in this collection were 
Alice Harding, Georgiana N. Shaylor, 
Mary Brand, Nina Secor, Philippe Ri- 
voire and Kelway’s Glorious. Second 
place went to the Riverview Gardens, 
St. Paul, and third to the Pfeiffer Nurs- 
ery, Winona. 


In the class for ten varieties, three 
blooms each, usually containing the 
cream of the whole show, R. C. Schnei- 
der was first; Franklin Nursery, Min- 
neapolis, second, and Pfeiffer Nursery, 
third. 

The classes for ten blooms of des- 
ignated colors were all well filled. For 
light pink, Louis R. Fischer, Minne- 
apolis, was first, with Sarah Bernhardt, 
and Riverview Gardens and the Frank- 
lin Nursery were second and third, re- 
spectively. For white or flesh, River- 
view Gardens won first, with Mrs. A. M. 
Brand; L. W. Lindgren, St. Paul, was 
second, and the Franklin Nursery, third. 
For dark pink, Riverview Gardens were 
first, with Martha Bullock; L. R. Fischer 
was second, and R. C. Schneider, third. 
For red, R. C. Schneider won the blue 
ribbon, with Mary Brand; with the 
Pfeiffer Nursery and Riverview Gar- 
dens, second and third, respectively. 


Some of the best blooms were seen in 
the class for a vase of six named varie- 
ties, double, Louis Fischer, Riverview 
Gardens and R. C. Schneider winning 
in the order given. 


Single Bloom Entries. 


In the classes for one bloom of a 
designated color, Louis Fischer won 
first for white with Mrs. A. M. Brand; 
Riverview Gardens and E. W. Becker, 
Excelsior, were second and third, re- 
spectively. For flesh color L. Fischer 
again won first, with Cornelia Shaylor, 
with Pfeiffer Nursery second and River- 
view Gardens third. For light pink, 
L. W. Lindgren, St. Paul, took first, with 
Oliver Brand, Riverview Gardens and 
L. Fischer placing second and third, 
respectively. A fine specimen bloom of 
Ann Pfeiffer won the blue ribbon for 
the Pfeiffer Nursery for dark pink, L. R. 
Fischer and Riverview Gardens winning 
second and third, respectively. For red 
or crimson, the Pfeiffer Nursery was 
first with Grover Cleveland, second and 
third places geing to R. C. Schneider 
and Ed. W. Becker, respectively. 

Many outstanding blooms were staged 
in the class for a collection of six named 
varieties, red, double, three blooms in a 
vase. Mary Brand, Adolphe Rousseau 
and Charles McKellip were some of the 


Shows 


varieties which gave R. C. Schneider 
first; Riverview Gardens and Pfeiffer 
Nursery placed second and third, re- 
spectively. This display was easily the 
most colorful in the entire show and 
practically every exhibitor had an entry. 

Riverview Gardens, Pfeiffer Nursery 
and R. C. Schneider won in that order 
for a collection of Japanese blooms, not 
more than fifteen varieties. Some- 
ganoko, Tokio, Tamate-Boku, Mikado, 
Fuyajo, Onohama and Lemon Queen 
were some of the varieties shown in the 
winning collections. 


Commercial Singles. 


Commercial singles were not so numer- 
ous as usual. R. C. Schneider was first; 
Pfeiffer Nursery was second, and Riv- 
erview Gardens were third. In the class 
calling for a collection of not over thirty 
varieties, double, Riverview Gardens, 
R. C. Schneider and Pfeiffer Nursery 
won as given. 

For a handle basket, not to exceed 
twelve inches, Riverview Gardens, fea- 
turing Japanese peonies, hemerocallises 
and Clematis recta, won first; Pfeiffer 
Nursery, second, and R. C. Schneider, 
third. For vases of peonies, arranged 
for effect, which were fewer than usual, 
Riverview Gardens won first; R. C. 
Schneider, second, and the Boody Gar- 
dens, North St. Paul—a newcomer in 
the competitive classes—third. 


Seedlings. 


Riverview Gardens received honora- 
ble mention for two seedling entries, 
0-2 and 0-3. R. C. Schneider received 
a similar award for 31-13, rose-pink in 
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color and semirose type, which was 
large and attractive. The Franklin 
Nursery won honorable mention on each 
of two blooms, Gl—1p, full rose type, 
double pink, with somewhat incurved 
and silver-edged inner petals, and 
I. E—10, a Japanese deep rose-pink, 
with deep pink, tipped yellow. 

Mrs, Tillotson, T. E. Carpenter, presi- 
dent of the society, and G. E. Greaves, 
St. Paul, were some of those who ex- 
hibited fine blooms and won many 
prizes. In the class for a collection of 
irises, first place was won by the River- 
view Gardens. The Boody Gardens won 
first for a collection of delphiniums; the 
spikes were enormous and attracted 
much attention. A magnificent basket 
of delphinium also won a blue ribbon 
for the Boody Gardens. 


A number of fine blooms were set up 
in the court of honor. L. R. Fischer 
won honorable mention with Mrs. A. M. 
Brand for white. The Franklin Nurs- 
ery, with Mrs. A. B. Franklin, received 
a similar award for flesh color. In 
light pink, Riverview Gardens won with 
Victory Chateau Thierry. Chief, in 
dark pink, won for the Franklin Nurs- 
ery, while G. E. Greaves won with Phil- 
ippe Rivoire, for red. The grand cham- 
pion was selected from this super-qual- 
ity material. The judges were unan- 
imous in awarding this honor to L. R 
Fischer for his bloom of Mrs. A. M. 
Brand. 

L. Fischer was chairman of the show 
committee, while the judges were aided 
by A. M. Brand and C. Smith, Fari- 
bault. Miss Fischer, Minneapolis, and 
John Nylof, St. Paul, judged the lots 
that were arranged for effect. L. Sando, 
of University Farm, St. Paul, was show 
superintendent. 

Sweepstakes in the open classes went 
to Riverview Gardens. T. E. Carpen- 
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Shermer Road Northbrook, Ill. 
15 miles northwest of Chicago. 
7,000 Ulmus urnii, Vase elm, 1% 

to 4 ins. 

Ulmus Moline, Moline elm, 
1% to 3% ins. 

Acer platanoides Schwed- 
leri, Schwedler maple, 
2% to 4 ins. 

Juniperus Cannartii, Can- 
nart red cedar, 3 to 5 ft. 

Juniperus glauca, Silver 
red cedar, 3 to 5 ft. 

Juniperus Schottii, Schott 
red cedar, 3 to 5 ft. 


3,000 


1,500 


500 
500 
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WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR 
IMPORTED 
TREE SEED 


IMPORTED 
FRUIT TREE SEED 


Communicate with 


JULIUS LOEWITH, INC. 


120 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 

















Ask for WHOLESALE 
CATALOGUE 
1300 VARIETIES 
IRIS AND PEONIES 
QUALITY! 
C. F. WASSENBERG - Van Wert, 0. 





EONIES 


All types, including Tree Peonies 


The Cottage Gardens 
Lansing, Mich. 

















PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best Varieties. Attractive prices. 
Fine Quality Roots, liberally graded. 
26th Annual Catalogue ready. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911. 
Berlin, Maryland. 





HERBS 


Pot-grown plants; over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
Write for Catalogue 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 
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ter, who also won first for a splendid 
vase of peonies arranged for effect, won 
the sweepstakes prize in the advanced 
amateur group. Both the Franklin 
Nursery and the Brand Peony Farms, 
Faribault, set up displays of peonies not 
for competition. That of the former 
was the largest and held a number of 
the more recent named varieties. In 
garden flowers, there were many fine ar- 
rangements. 





HAMBURG, IA., PEONY FESTIVAL. 


More than 50,000 persons from twen- 
ty-one states and Canada attended the 
second annual peony festival at Ham- 
burg, Ia., June 3 to 6. Over 400 varie- 
ties of peonies, including about 200 un- 
named seedlings, each variety labeled or 
numbered, were on display and mem- 
bers of the staff of the Inter-State 
Nurseries were on hand to answer ques- 
tions of visitors. 

Free entertainment, furnished by the 
business men of Hamburg, started with 
the coronation of the peony king and 
the peony queen on the evening of 
June 3 and continued throughout the 
festival. 

The packing room of the Inter-State 
Nurseries, where the peonies were dis- 
played, was decorated with evergreen 
trees and growing plants. <A _ large 
American flag constructed of peonies 
by Mrs. Ilarea Woody and Miss Maxine 
Miller, of the nurseries’ office staff, 
proved an outstanding attraction. The 
acres of peony fields were at their 
prime during the festival and were 
worth going miles to see. 





MICHIGAN PEONY SHOW. 


The Crystal ballroom of the Book 
Cadillac hotel, Detroit, Mich., was trans- 
formed into a veritable peony garden 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 15 and 
16, for the Michigan Peony and Iris 
Society’s annual exhibition. Although 
the number of exhibitors was small, 
those who did participate jammed the 
hall with high-quality stock. It was 
estimated that over 1,500 blooms were 
exhibited. 

The display of Cottage Gardens, Lan 
sing, Was particularly lovely, with over 
1,000 blooms staged attractively at one 
end of the room. The firm’s showing of 
over 100 varieties in the collection class 
was also meritorious, as was the some- 
what smaller exhibit entered in this 
class by the United Bulb Co., Mount 
Clemens. 

Other large exhibitors were the Island 
Peony Gardens, Coldwater, and Mrs. 
J. G. Hays, a commercial grower of 
Howell. The Island Peony Gardens’ col- 
lection of double peonies was especially 
meritorious, and the quality of Mrs. 
Hays’ blooms in the specimen bloom 
classes drew much favorable comment. 





EXHIBITION IN BOSTON. 


A few years ago, Boston, Mass., had 
three exhibitions in June—for irises, 
peonies and roses, with, of course, other 
seasonable material. The iris show was 
dropped first, and more recently the 
rose and peony shows. were merged. 
The show held June 15 and 16 in Horti- 
cultural Hall was predominantly one of 
peonies. 

Cherry Hill Nurseries, West New- 
bury, as usual, were the largest exhibi- 
tors, many of their flowers having been 









This i are in COUNTRY LIFE. Others 


in AMERICAN 
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New profits... from 
LIGHTED GARDENS 


Garden owners are showing keener 
interest in garden lighting than ever 
before. The evidence is the volume 
of orders we are receiving for 
Garden Lighting Equipment— 
ILLUMINATED LILY PADS, LUMIN- 
OUS BIRD BATHS, SHIELDS, BOR- 
DER SETS, TUFA ROCK SETS—and 


FOR EXTRA SALES 
AFTER DARK 


Use garden lighting to sell 
your own business. Illuminate 
pools, borders, beds and rock 
gardens with our garden light- 
ing equipment to attract more 
customers ... . at night. 


other novel equipment for light- 
ing gardens, pools and rockeries. ad 


An aggressive national advertising 
campaign is whipping up demand 
for our complete line of Garden 
Lighting Equipment. We supply 
selling literature and selling ideas 


to help you build sales. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Our new catalogue with prices 
shows our complete line of 
garden lighting equipment 
and plenty of practical ideas 
for its use. 


THE GARDEN LIGHTING EQUIPMENT CO., 1210 E. 113th St., Cleveland, Ohio 





earried in cold storage prior to the 
show. They arranged a garden scene 
in the main hall, with winding borders 
in which peonies were in large recepta- 
eles according to colors. Large pine 
trees rose above the beds, and a pool at 
one end gave a cooling effect in a hall 
which became so overheated that by 
the second evening there were few 
fresh cut flowers of any kind in the 
show. Cherry Hill Nurseries were first 
for 200 and 400-foot displays, as well as 
for twenty double varieties, twelve 
singles and six flowers each double red, 
white, light pink and deep pink. 
Wilton B. Fay, West Medford, had 
some grand double pink and white 
the finest in the exhibition. W. C. Otis, 
T. F. Donahue and others had good-size 
displays, also. Cherry Hill Nurseries 





had the best border plantings of both 
azaleas and rhododendrons, which were 
well done. They also scored for the 
best collection of cut flowering shrubs 
and rugosa roses and won a bronze 
medal with a large collection of seed 
ling peonies. 

J. L. Miller, Greenland, N. H., had 
the best group of long-spurred aquile 
gias. Classes for groups of hardy her 
baceous perennials were uncompeted for, 
as nurserymen were still too busy to 
exhibit, although material was abun 
dant and good. 


A BUILDING, containing a store and two 
apartments, being erected for James 
de Novo, Palos Park, Ll, nurseryman, 
will have the distinction of being the first 
commercial building in Palos Heights. 


News of the Trade 


MERIDETH WILMORE, of the W. W. Wil- 
more Dahlia Farm & Nursery, Denver, 
Colo., is the proud father of a son born 
June 16. 


THE New Berwick Nurseries, located 
on route 31, at 2081 Winchester avenue, 
Columbus, O., are now under new man- 
agement. 


HENRY SCHNITZSPAHN, owner of the 
Greenbrook Nurseries, Bound Brook, 
N. J., was married June 3, at Plainfield, 
to Miss Kathryn Hartmann. After a wed- 
ding trip the couple will occupy a home 
now being completed for them at Mid- 
dlesex. 


AT THE sixth annual show of the West- 
chester County Horticultural Association, 
held June 9 to 12 at the County Center, 
Westchester, N. Y., Daybreak Nurseries, 
Inc., Westport, Conn., received a special 
award and a cash prize for an Italian 
garden. 


BENJAMIN J. GREENING, president of 
the Greening Nursery Co., Monroe, Mich., 
and Mrs. Greening left Chicago June 16 
on the Union Pacific streamliner City of 
Portland for the Pacific coast, where 
they will visit for about two weeks. They 
are expected back about July 1. . 


Lee Terry WILLIAMS, Amite, La., in 
the last two years has established a small 
nursery and garden supply business. Now 
he is also doing some landscape work. 
Although growing azaleas and camellias 
is his specialty, he carries a stock of 
broad-leaved evergreens and some coni- 
fers. 


E. PHILIP ANDREWS has purchased the 
Rockmount Nursery, Boulder, Colo., from 
his father, D. M. Andrews, who has had to 
retire due to illness. The new owner is 
an oil geologist and was with the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. in Venezuela when his father 
became ill last fall. He is a graduate of 
the University of Colorado, has a B. S. 
degree from the Missouri School of Mines 
and a master’s degree from the University 
of California. ; 


THE most important feature of the 
landscaping and town beautification pro- 
gram to be undertaken by the new plan- 
ning board at Barrington, R. L., is the 
enlarging of the town nursery to include 
a greater variety of material for plant- 
ing new streets and replanting vacant 
spaces on old streets with shade trees, 
for screening dumps and other unsightly 
spots, for landscaping the grounds of 
public buildings and for planting low- 
growing shrubs along roadsides where 
overhead wires interfere with the growth 
of trees. 


OBSERVERS for the Rhode Island depart- 
ment of agriculture and conservation have 
reported a disease epidemic attacking tent 
caterpillars in the northern part of the 
state. These caterpillars appeared in un- 
usually large numbers a few weeks ago 
and threatened defoliation of trees equal 
in extent to that occurring during the past 
two or three years. The disease is known 
in this country as wilt disease, but in 
Europe it is called caterpillar cholera. It 
is known to affect three of the more seri- 
ous tree pests with which Rhode Island 
foliage is attacked—common tent cater- 
pillars, gypsy moths and the white- 
marked tussock moths. 





H. J. Scuerer, of the L. B. Merrick 
Nurseries, Whittier, Cal., is confined to his 
summer home in Long Beach with an 
attack of the gout. 


NURSERIES in San Diego, Cal., have all 
agreed to close on Sunday, and there 
is a rumor that other districts in 
southern California may follow suit. 


Jarvis Brooks, Inc., Westbrook, Conn., 
was recently organized to engage in land- 
seaping and nursery work. Jarvis E. 
Brooks and Ethel J. Casten, Westbrook, 
and Beda Soderberg, New Haven, are the 
ineorporators; authorized capitalization 
is $15,000. 


H. G. Lorrus, landscape architect, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has purchased a new 
Ford V-8 truck. Lynn Atkinson, who has 
been in charge of the crews for several 
years, has returned from the Armstrong 
Nurseries, Ontario, Cal., to take up his 
usual duties with the Loftus firm. 


UNDER the supervision of John Me- 
Laren, for fifty years San Francisco 
park superintendent, 500 men are gath- 
ering native plants, shrubs and trees 
from Marin and San Mateo counties, 
Cal., to be replanted on Exposition 
island, the site of the 1939 world’s fair, 
at a cost of $1,000,000. 


A LARGE rose garden now extends 
across practically the entire frontage of 
Wiegand’s Evergreen Nursery, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. A large number of varie- 
ties are represented, including the old 
favorites, as well as the newer intro- 
ductions. The planting makes an im- 
pressive display along this popular thor- 
oughfare. It is illuminated at night, 
and everyone is invited to stop and en- 
joy the colorful sight at closer range. 
Arthur Lux, of this concern, was slightly 
injured last week when his truck was 
run into and was overturned by another 
motorist. Mr. Lux was back on the 
job, however, before the week-end. 
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Meapow Brook Nourserigs, Inc., En- 
glewood, N. J., is the low bidder for the 
contract of landscaping the lawn of the 
new Edgewater post office. 


Tue Ashford Park Nurseries, Atlanta, 
Ga., have been awarded the contract to 
landscape the Laurel Homes project, 
Cincinnati, O., at a bid of $47,289.54. 


JoserpH Lee Hewirr has been ap- 
pointed chief of the bureau of nursery 
service of the California state depart- 
ment of agriculture, succeeding the late 
J. D. Meriwether. 


Mrs. AupREY Marcum, of the Soquel 
Avenue Nursery, Santa Cruz, Cal., is re- 
cuperating at Our Ranch resort, Olympia, 
after a serious illness. She is reported as 
being well on the way to recovery. 


On A low bid of $30,497 the contract 
for landscaping the Denver-Colorado 
Springs highway south of Fountain has 
been awarded to U. S. Siegrist and the 
Northern Nurseries, Denver, Colo. 


OweEN G. Woon, president of the Wood- 
Howell Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, Va., re- 
cently returned from a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion in Florida. The big one was a 9-pound 
bigmouth black bass, which didn’t get 
away. 


SOUTHERN California Horticultural In- 
stitute held a unique program at its 
last meeting which developed into a 
new feature of the organization. As 
speakers at the dinner, all members who 
had addressed garden clubs and other 
gatherings were presented, and each one 
gave a brief talk. The outcome of the 
inspiration was that the president of 
the institute, Manfred Meyberg, of the 
Germain Seed & Plant Co., will give a 
dinner for the speakers at the May- 
fair hotel, Los Angeles, to promote a 
speakers’ bureau for the institute. Wil- 
liam Heiman, superintendent of the bu- 
reau of nursery service for the state of 
Oregon, was the guest speaker of the 
meeting and gave an interesting and 
comprehensive résumé of the organiza- 
tion, which is strong and works in close 
coéperation with the trade. 





WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER on this High 


Pressure PARAGON SPRAYER 


pon today. 


TS. it for yourself. 
have been getting from your present sprayer. Use any 
spray solution or cold water paint. Spray your nursery stock, 
whitewash your greenhouses, barns and tool sheds, inside and 
out. Note how easily this Paragon delivers powerful 
uniform pressure at the nozzle with 
little effort at the pump handle. Passes 
through narrowest aisles without jam- 
ming at corners. Automatic agitator 
prevents solution from 
settling. We guarantee it 
never to clog while in use. 
Ten days trial costs you 
nothing if not satisfied. If 
your dealer does not sell 
the Paragon, mail the cou- 


The 
Campbell - Hausfeld 
& Company 


Compare results with what you 






703 State Ave. 


Send prices and de 
tails as per advertise- 


ment in American : 
TERSCOETMGD FOF — PRBTIC...--cceccerecesecseenses 
July 1. : 
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Harrison, Ohio 
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Patent No. 2073695 


grown in them 


shrubs and small trees. 


foliage or the blooms 





ilelp 


They are durable 


They are ligh 


They make the plant look larger and better They are so 
appearance that they add to the attractiveness of the plant 


ile city They are large enough to comfortably 
Large soil — “ accommodate the roots in a natural po- 


sition of any No. 1 Rose Plant and all the most salable size 


They are cheap in price They are so cheap that they can 

. P P e be given away with the plant 

which insures the safe arrival, in first-class condition, of the 
plant grown in them, to its final destination. 

They make the nursery business an all summer business 
They permit the nurseryman to extend his selling season from 
early spring through the summer and fall, and to plant Roses 
and other nursery stock grown in them even in the hottest 
summer weather, without the least sign of wilt of either the 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, 


Help 


For Roses, Perennials, Chrysanthemums, 
Shrubs, Vines and Fruit Trees 


CLOVERSET POTS ARE MADE OF ASPHALT IMPREGNATED FIBER STOCK 


entire growing season. 


They do not dry out They are non-porous, 


constant watering as does a clay pot 


nished in 


of handling 


CLOVERSET POTS 


You Grow Better Stock 
You Make More Profit 


Bring Your Business Up to Date 


They are durable enough to permit growing your plants in them the 


t They are light enough (they weigh only 1/20 as much as a clay pot 
f equal soil capacity) to be easily handled. 


which means they will not dry out 
quickly on hot or windy days, and therefore do not require 


You can sell your plants in bloom ®Y srowing your stock 
it in full foliage and in Full Bloom, when it will command the 
best price, and most profits 

They eliminate cut-rate competition The use of our Clo- 


enable you to eliminate the competition of the cut-rate drug 
and department stores, who cannot sell nursery stock in these 
big pots on account of the excessive weight and the expense 


Send usa sample order Give them a trial and you will always 


Send us your order with your remittance, $13.50 for 300 pots, 
100 each of 3 sizes, or send for full information about sizes, 
prices and testimonials from users of our pots. 

Carton of samples, 25c by mail 


105th Street 
and Broadway 


in our pots you may sell 


verset Pots will 


use them. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








TEXAS NOTES. 


Griffing Nurseries, Beaumont, report 
considerable interest in nursery stock 
for shipments to foreign countries. Mr. 
Griffing reports the receipt recently of 
an inquiry for stock from a nurseryman 
in western Australia. Another inquiry 
came from a firm in Holland. 

Friends of E. C. Trauernicht, nursery 
man of Fort Worth, will be interested 
to learn of the marriage of his daughter, 
Lucille, to Stephen J. Brady, Fort 
Worth, June 21. The ceremony took 
place at St. Patrick’s Catholie church, 
which had been artistically decorated 
for the oceasion, and the reception after 
the wedding was held at the bride’s 
home. The couple left for Galveston 
and San Antonio and will be at home in 
Fort Worth, at 1101 Fairmount avenue. 


URGED WINDBREAK PLANTINGS. 


The forestry and conservation de- 
partments of Minnesota are much elated 
over the favorable results from a circu 
lar sent out some time ago recommend- 
ing windbreaks for farms. The booklet 
provided recommendations on trees to 
plant and gave suggestions for planting 
and after care, together with prices and 
the names of nurserymen able to supply 
the material. Prices were included after 
consultation with nurserymen inter 
ested in the plan. Among the points in- 
sisted upon, however, were that no sub- 
stitutions would be permitted (except 
with the consent of the nurseryman 
supplying the material) and that one 
price would govern each lot of plants. 
Several thousand trees were sold as a 
result of the program. 








Up-to-date information 
on germinating 


TREE & SHRUB SEEDS 


Dr. L. C. Chadwick's articles on 
“Improved Practices 
in Propagation by Seed,” 
reprinted from American Nurseryman 


Price 25c (postpaid) 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 


Write for free Tree and Shrub Seed 
Catalogue containing flower and vege 
table seeds attractively priced. 











NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives and 
Pruning Shears, Budding and Grafting 
Supplies. Free 88-page Catalogue. 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua - Ohio 








ATTENTION 
NURSERYMEN! 


Spray with, and 
recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. 





Boston, Mass. 











GRAFTWAX-TREE HEALANT is waterproof 
dhesive. Used eold right from can. Gives nearly 
100 per cent success in grafting and budding 
arrests and cures tree and plant diseases (including 
blights). Excels as wound dressing 
GRAFTWAX SEALS AND HEALS 

% Ib., 50e; 2 Ibs., $1.00; 6 Ibs.. $3.00; 12 Ibs 
$5.00 Postpaid. Send for free sample and testi 


BUY RAFFIA DIRECT from IMPORTERS 


We carry large stocks on hand at all times 


LARGE ASSORTMENT—COLORED RAFFIA, 
GREEN RAFFIA GRASS MATS—REEDS 
RATTAN and BAMBOO CANES 


Write us before placing your orders 


AMERICAN REEDCRAFT CORP. 
130 Beekman St New York, N. Y 














monials 
CLARION DEVELOPMENT CO., INC. 
Dept. N Clarion, Pa. 











Tue Blair Nurseries, Nutley, N. J., 
have incorporated for 250 shares of $100 
par value stock. The incorporators are 
Samuel E., Earle W., Samuel A. and 
Roy 8. Blair. 


A NEW nursery incorporation is Van 
Valkenburgh & Vogel, Inc., Dallas, Tex., 
with eapital stock of $7,500, incorporators 
being R. W. Van Valkenburgh, John C. 
Van Valkenburgh and W. F. Vogel. 
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Are you interested in knowing what an irrigation 
system costs? Our literature shows at a glance what 
an acre with lines 150 feet long cost, or what an acre 
with lines 700 feet long cost, with all the lengths in 
between. It also shows what the main costs per acre, 
with different length lines, and with different size pipe. 


C. W. SKINNER & CO. . - 


What Does Overhead Irrigation System 
Cost, per Acre? 


You will also find tables giving correct pipe sizes 
for the different length lines, and with various size 
Also, friction loss tables and tables show- 
ing discharge from nozzles under various pressures. 
This literature will be mailed on request and should 
be preserved for future reference. 


NEWFIELD, N. J. 


nozzles. 








WAX EMULSIONS. 


“Wax Emulsions for Spraying Nurs- 


ery Stock and Other Plant Materials” 


is the title of special bulletin 282 is- 
sued by the Michigan agricultural ex- 
periment station as a preliminary re- 
port of the work done by E. J. Miller, 
J. A. Neilson and Selma L, Bandemer. 
This 40-page pamphlet presents part of 
the results of five years’ experiments 
in the development and use of wax 
emulsions for spraying nursery stock 
to prevent desiccation and to aid trans- 
planting and growth. 


Details of preparations and proper- 
ties of these emulsions are left for later 
reports, but the statement is made that 
emulsions of ordinary paraffin wax pre- 
pared by means of ammonium linoleate 
emulsifier were satisfactory after ben- 
tonite was incorporated in the emulsion. 
The protection of nursery stock, ete., 
with emulsions of this type is the sub- 
ject matter of United States patent 
No, 2,013,063, assigned to the Michigan 
state board of agriculture. 

As a means of protecting and pro- 
moting the growth of transplanted nurs- 
ery stock, the wax emulsion seems suc- 
cessful in the majority of the experi- 
ments attempted. 

Wax emulsions seem to have certain 
beneficial insecticidal effects, particu- 
larly on seales, and may be used iz 
special cases in combination with sul- 
phur, lead arsenate, nicotine, ete. 

Other uses for wax emulsion are sug- 
gested, such as coating fruit, flowers 
and vegetables before placing in stor- 
age, coating of scion wood in storage 
and after grafting operations, coating 
of cuttings as an aid to rooting, and 
coating trees to control borers. All of 
these need further tests before recom- 
mendation, but preliminary tests have 
given favorable results. 





POTTING SOILS. 


The report of experiments to deter- 
mine the importance of organic matter 
in potting soils, made by C. E. Hoxie 
in the quarterly bulletin, May, 1937, 
agricultural experiment station, East 
Lansing, Mich., shows that the physical 
condition of soil is of equal importance 
with the chemical content. 

Increasing amounts of fertilizers were 
distinctly and progressively injurious 
to plants in soil of poor physical con- 
tion, while plants in soil of good con- 
dition were benefited by the increased 
quantities of fertilizer. 

Soil used in the experiments was low 
in organic material and under frequent 
waterings it compacted. The only dif- 


When in Chicago! 


You are invited to visit our plant and 
inspect our large stocks of TWINES- 
Jute, Sisal, Java, and see 
how promptly we handle 
Bring samples of the twine 
using and let us quote. 


Cotton, etc., 
your orders. 
you are 


Carpenter is just a few blocks north 
of Convention Headquarters. Ask for 
your copy of 8-page booklet, “‘Knots the 


Sailors Use.” 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 


(Since 1840) 


. 490-440 N. Wells St. Chicago, Il. 





Automatic Irrigation 
and Supplies 


We can supply you anything you nee:! 


Gemadete Irrigation Lines 
rior Outdoor Nozzles 
er-bearing Hangers 

ae Unions 

Hand-turning Unions 

Kalamazoo Oscillators 

—s and Tapping Machines 

c. 


Write today for literature and prices 


John Rust Mfg. Co. 


628 W. Patterson St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















SPHAGNUM 
e MOSS ° 


Carlots or less, write 


WISCONSIN MOSS CO. 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 














Nursery and Florist 


SPHAGNUM MOSS 


New Crop. The largest size bales about 
6 cubic feet per bale. Wire or burlap 
bales. The oldest moss dealer in the 
state. Our reference—Dun & Bradstreet, 


Inc. 
THE MOSS CO., MATHER, WIS. 





LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERY MEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 




















ference between the poor and good soils 
was in the use of peat to supply organic 
matter to the good soil. 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Evergreens” is the title of extension 
bulletin 178 of Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. In its forty-eight pages 
Charles W. Barr describes ten genera, 
twenty-nine species and thirty-eight 
varieties of evergreens with notes as to 
use, hardiness, desirability and charac- 
teristics. Nine lists separate species and 
varieties into groups for special pur- 
poses. Ten pages are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of their use in landscape design 
and in foundation planting and tell of 
their general culture. 





IN THE clean-up, plant-up beautifica- 
tion program in Santa Cruz, Cal., Elmer 
Carr, owner of the Pinehurst Nursery, 
donated heather plants, the planting of 
which was supervised by the city park 
board. Heather week, recently engineered 
by Mr. Carr, was advertised by the cham- 
ber of commerce during his own period 
over station KQW. 





Overhead rrigation 






It gives you year-round protec- 
tion against drought and frost. 
Costs little. Easy to in- 


. \q Stall. Send today for 
FREE BOOK. 
et WHITESHOWERS, Inc. 


6457 Dubois St., Detroit, Mich. 











PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 











4444 RED SPIDERS. oe 
ND MANY OTHER INSECTS 
Used everywhere to kill Scale, Mealybugs, 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other insects 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Roses and ad Coweting Plants. 
Free Pest Control Guides 

CALIFORNIA SPRAY- “CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Cizadeth. New Jersey Richmond, Catforma 


Nursery VOLCK 
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HERSHEY ROSE GARDEN. 


The Hershey rose garden, which the 
American Rose Society magazine says 
“promises to be the most important rose 
garden in America,” will be in full 
bloom during the middle of June 

Although its formal opening will not 
be until June, 1938, five thousand per- 
sons have already visited this rose gar- 
den. It contains more than 12,500 rose 
plants, and next fall about 8,000 more 
will be added. 

The site of the Hershey rose garden, 
at Hershey, Pa., home of chocolate bars, 
is on a slope of the rolling foothills of 
the Blue Ridge mountains and is partly 
surrounded by rock gardens and formal 
gardens, which help to create the im- 
pression that Hershey is one of the gar- 
den spots of the country. The rose gar- 
den has an area of four and one-half 
acres, including a grove of mature 
growth of oak, hickory and ash. 

In the center of the rose garden is a 
lake 150 feet wide and 150 feet long, 
eontaining 500,000 gallons of spring 
water. 

Leading to the garden proper, and 
partly surrounding it, are 500 arbor- 
vites, which form a hedge with flower- 
ing shrubs and evergreen trees, totaling 
in all 1,600 plants. 

For the student of roses, there are 
inconspicuous lead plates with the name 
of the flower stamped in yellow letters 
so large that one can read them without 
hending over. 

One of the features of the garden has 
been designated “The Court of Honor,” 
and in this section the beds contain the 
newer varieties. In another section are 
new varieties not yet disseminated, 
some of which have not been named, 
and this serves as a proving ground. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.] 

Burtlett Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich.— 
Catalogue No. 23, **Tree Trimming Equipment,”’ 
lists sixteen pages of pruning tools and supple- 
mentary equipment together with 50 and 100-gal 
lon power sprayers. 

Henry A. Dreer, l’hiladelphia, V’'a.—The 32 
page summer catalogue offers flower seeds, bulbs, 
vegetable seeds, supplies and equipment and pot- 
grown strawberry plants. 

American Bulb Co., Chicago & New York.— 
Wholesale price list, sixteen pages, offers ftlo- 
rists’ tower seeds and includes a list of hardy 
biennial and perennial flower seeds for the florist 
and nurseryman, 

Vaughan's Seed Store, Chicago & New York.— 
Midsummer offer, wholesale, thirty-six pages, lists 
flower seeds, including biennials and hardy peren- 
nials; roots and bulbs of irises, peonies, freesias, 
callas, tulips, etc., and three pages of supplies. 

Longfield Iris Farm, Bluffton, Ind.—Retail 
catalogue of forty pages offering all types of iris; 
two pages of the total are devoted to hemerocallis 
and three pages to peonies. 

Herbst Bros., New York, N. Y.—Wholesale 
tree and shrub seed price list of four pages offers 
a selection ranging from Abies amabilis to yucca; 
new-crop Ulmus pumila seeds are featured. 

Schreiner's Iris Garden, St. Paul, Minn.—An 
iris lover's catalogue of forty pages offering irises 
at retail prices; seven pages are given to com- 
prehensive classifications showing color, season, 
height, ete. 

Wayside Gardens Co., Mentor, 0.—One page of 
fers Anemone japonica, dwarf asters, lolyg- 
onum Aubertii and Daphne Cneorum at whole- 
sale prices. Two pages explain the uses of and 
treatment with Llormodin and offer it for sale. 

Edgewood Iris Gardens, Lockport, N. Y.—An 
8-page catalogue offering irises at retail prices; 
order sheet tipped inside cover 

Quality Gardens, Freeport, I1l.—A 36-page re 
tail catalogue of irises and hemerocallis; there are 
eight beautifully coloied illustrations of irises 
and nineteen other uncolored pictures. 

W. E. Marshall & Co., Inc., New York, N. ¥.— 
Fall, 1987, catalogue, twenty-four illustrated 
pages largely devoted to bulbs, etc.; two pages 
offer perennial flower seeds; two more list pot- 
grown strawberries, trained fruit trees, grass 
seeds and sweet peas, 















NEW MODEL Evergreen Carrier 
Dual Pneumatic Tires 
(tires 12 by 3.00) $3 15° 
















Single Pneumatic Tire 
(tires 12 by 3.00) $2690 















STANDARD Steel Wheel Carrier 


(wheel 11 ins. by 7 ins.) $200 





See at the Chicago Convention 


{ Badge No. 333 ] 
H. C. Danbury and A. B. Calkins 


the GARDEN SHOP. ine. 
318 W. 47th 
Kansas City, Mo. 



























| 8) R M 8) D | N Enough for 300 to 1,000 cuttings $1.00 postpaid 
be Enough for 450 to 1,800 cuttings 2.00 postpaid 
STIMULATES RAPID Enough for 1,800 to 7,200 cuttings 7.00 postpaid 


ROOT GROWTH ON CUTTINGS Enough for 3,600 to 14,400 cuttings 13.00 postpaid 
Enough for 7,200 to 28,800 cuttings 24.00 postpaid 








AY SIDE GARDENS 
94 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 























CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
FOR SALE 


Iris Pumila, dwarf purple, $2.00 per 100 : 
Elwha Gardens, Port Angeles, Wash. Nursery business. Grow our own shrubs, plants, 
trees; have our own water for irrigation. Several 





square blocks in heart of Pacific coast town of 


OUTPOST TREES FOR N. Y. PAIR. 10,(00 population and draws from 150,000. Old 
a . ? . established, doing a fine business and a real show 
rhe Outpost Nurseries, Inc., Ridge place. Name, clientele, stock, equipment and 

field, Conn., is receiving newspaper land. Will sell with or without land and Tent 
rr . . to buyer. State in first reply amount of cas) you 

publicity on its moving large trees to have for down payment 

the New York world’s fairgrounds. Rich- Address No. 60, c/o American Nurseryman, 508 


ard Conley, vice-president of the nurs- S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 


eries, attributes the growth in the busi 





ness of transplanting big trees to the in 





crease in publie interest fostered by gar 





den clubs, school lessons, conservation 
speeches and constant advertisement and FOR SALE 
instruction by nurserymen and landscape 
. ’ . ° ar : , > q 
architects; to the general desire to have ~ig ene Pins eo ~ — 
J q Ss 4 4 >» lar *st retai nursery 
the benefits and beauty of mature well eee See ee ee eee ee eee 
. o.0 * on 02 sales yards on the Pacific coast; land- 
shaped specimens without waiting years : 
for tl ir levelo ment fro aie iii = scape plantings at any time of year 
or ae b . I ‘ om hat “ ings ’ Address No. 61, c/o American Nursery 
and to the invention and adoption of ma- man, 508 8. Dearborn St. Chicage, 11 
chinery to handle the heavy weights of 








large trees without damage or loss of 
g £ 





time. 





The New York world’s fairgrounds 


are a splendid example of what can be HELP WANTED 


done with big trees today and the trans- DO YOU WANT TO ADVANCE? 
formation of city dumps to a landscaped may RH bere, _— = 
fairgrounds that will become a city park and shipping departments. Let us know what 
s » . » : : Pat you want to do and your experience, and we may 
at the conc lusion of the fair should have the right place for you in our growing organ- 
provide an additional stimulus to both ization in a good midwest location 

blie ¢ ivate i res i ans- Address No. 59, c/o American Nurseryman 
publie and private interest in trans 505 S cornen tt Chienon, 











planting large trees. 
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—GOODRICH— 
RUBBER 
Hudding 
Strips 
are used by 
most up-to-date 
nurserymen 
1. No waste 
2. No girdling 
of stocks 
3. Save time 
and labor 
4. Produce 
better stands 


Samples and prices cheerfully 
sent upon request. 


The w ILLIS NURSERY CO. 
Authorized Distributors Ottawa, Kan. 














WATERPROOF 
PAPER 


RED-CORE Water-Tite papers are 
made from paper and other mate- 
rials that are produced in accordance 
with our definite specifications. For 
that reason, paper far superior in 
formation and strength to ordinary 
kraft wrapping is used. 

Different grades and combinations 
are manufactured for all purposes. In 
our sample book you will find du- 
plex, reinforced, jute-inserted, burlap- 
backed, burlap-inserted and creped 
waterproof papers. 

This sample book and our latest price 
list upon request. 


REXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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INDEX TO 


Aeroil Burner Co. 


American Color & Chemical Co. 


American Florist Supply Co. 
American Reedcraft Corp. 
Andrews Nursery 

Ariens Co. 

Bobbink & Atkins 

Bountiful Ridge Nurseries 
Burr & Co., C. R. 


California Spray-Chemical Corp. 


Campbell-Hausfeld Co. 
Canterbury 

Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 
Chase Co., Benjamin 
Clarion Development Co., Inc. 
Cloverset Flower Farm 
Cottage Gardens 

Dixie Rose Nursery 

Elwha Gardens 

Evergreen Nursery Co. 
Fairview Evergreen Nurseries 
Felins 

Foster Nursery Co. 


Garden Lighting Equipment Co. 


Garden Shop, Inc. 
Golf Nursery 

Harmel Peony Co. 
Herbst Bros. 

Hill Nursery Co., D 
Hobbs & Sons, C. M. 
Hogansville Nurseries 
Howard-Hickory Co. 
Howard Rose Co. 
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ADVERTISERS 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 18 
Jewell Nursery Co. 17 
Leonard & Son, A. M. 23 
Loewith, Inc., Julius 20 
Lovett, Lester C. 17 
Mathews Eggert Nursery 17 
McGill & Son, A. 19 
Merck & Co.., Inc. 27 
Milton Nursery Co. 19 
Moss Co. 24 
Mount Arbor Nurseries 15 
Orenco Nursery Co. 19 
Pacific Coast Nursery 1? 
Peterson & Dering, Inc. 17 
Princeton Nurseries 17 
Process Color Printing Co. 24 
Rexford Paper Co. 26 
Rust Mfg. Co., John 24 
Scarff's Nurseries 19 
Shenandoah Nurseries 17 
Sherman Nursery Co. 14 
Skinner & Co., C. W. 24 
Storrs & Harrison Co. 13 
Tabor, Rollin H. 26 
Wassenberg, C. F. 20 
Wayside Gardens 25 
Weathered Oak Herb Farm, Inc....20 
Westminster Nurseries 19 
WhiteShowers, Inc. 24 
Willis Nursery Co. 26 
Wilson & Co., Inc., C. E. 17 
Winfield Nurseries 19 
Wisconsin Moss Co. 24 
Woodburn Nurseries 18 














IENS-Ti ller 


The American 


TILLAGE COMBINE 
) SMODES eit! Tee 


ARIENS CO. 
Brillion, Wis. 


-—TREE SUPPLIES— 


Tabor’s Tree-wound Dressings 
for Treatment of Tree Injuries. 
Tree bracing rod, nuts and washers. 
Cabling and guying materials. 
For listings, write 


ROLLIN H. TABOR Mt. Vernon, Ohio 




















Kill rece 
ALL Fire le. 


i8-PAGE BOOKLET 99A., gives 
valuable information on solving 
99 Farm Problems. Write to West 


BURNER % 


New York, 
N.J 


AEROIL 














TIE cut flowers—rosebushes 
—shrubs— perennials, for 
store and individual trade or 
retail mail orders—smal! 
fruits — counted seedlings— 
young plants. 


Save Time - Labor - Money 


GET this sturdy foot-oper- 
ated or electric tying ma- 
chine. Both hands free to 
form and handle bunches. 
Operate standing or seated, 
in field or shed. 


Use 6 to 16-ply cotton twine 
or tape 4 .inch wide, without 
change of knotter. 


FELINS 


2950 N. 14th St. 
Milwaukee, Wis 





Dual Ball and Roller Bearing 


FELINS— 


BUNCH TYER ___ 
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New Root-Forming Chemical 


Speeds Plant Propagation 


* HORMODIN “A”— developed by Boyce Thompson 


{nstitute for Plant Research, Inc. 


—now made by 


Merck & Co. Inc. 


Roots Produced at Will’, ““New Marvels in 
‘lant Propagation”’, “Miracles With Roots” 
n such headlines the nation’s press hailed 
he amazing discovery by Dr. P. W. Zimmer- 
van and Dr. A. E. Hitchcock that certain 
ynthetic, hormone-like chemicals produce 
efinite physiological responses in plants. 
For this, these two scientists were awarded 
he $1000 prize of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. The discov- 
‘ry won instant acclaim from the scientific 
world. 

Hormodin “‘A’’, the first of these remark- 
able growth substances to be made com- 
mercially available, stimulates rapid root 
growth on leafy cuttings. Introduced at the 
New York flower show, the dramatic root- 
inducing power of Hormodin attracted en- 
thusiastic attention from both commercial 
and amateur growers. 

Hormodin assures quicker and better root- 
ing of cuttings in higher percentages than 
ever before possible. Many species hereto- 
fore impossible to propagate from cuttings, 
may now successfully be grown from cut- 
tings treated with Hormodin. 

Broad and narrow leafevergreens; apple and 
other commercial fruit trees; blueberries, 


dahlias, daphne; ornamental trees such as 
elm, maple, linden, and magnolia; gardenias, 





NO? TREATED TREATED 
AMERICAN HOLLY 





grapes, common shrubs, and herbacecus an- 
nuals and perennials are only a few of the 
many plants which may re adily be propa- 
gated from cuttings treated with Hormodin. 

Hormodin also reduces the time it takes 
for roots to develop. The Holly, Dahlia, and 
Pernet Rose cuttings pictured ‘on this page 
are vivid proof of this starting fact. In each 
case, both the treated and untreated cut- 
tings were in the same propagating bench 
under the same conditions exactly the same 
length of time. Hormodin alone is respon- 
sible for the rapid, profuse root growth of 
the cuttings to the right in each picture. 


MERCK & CoO. Inc. 


Hormodin saves bench space, time, and 
money, because it hastens the turnover in 
the propagating bench and increases the per- 
centage of cuttings which strike root. Fur- 
thermore, because of their profuse root 
system, cuttings treated with Hormodin 
may often be transplanted directly from the 
bench to field conditions. 

Hormodin treatment is simple. No special 
equipment is needed. Hormodin comes in 
liquid form, and is applied as a dilute, water 
solution. The cost is only a fraction of a cent 





| NOT TREATED TREATED 
COOLIDGE DAHLIA 





per cutting. Hormodin also simplifies the 
taking of cuttings, since cuttings can be 
made without reference to buds or nodes if 
they are to be treated with Hormodin. Get 
Hormodin from your regular dealer today. 


Packed in five 
sizes, and sold 
on the basis of 
Boyce Thomp- 
son Institute 


units of effec- 
tiveness 


Manufacturing Chemists 











TREATED 
PERNET ROSE 


NOT TREATED 





If not in stock, write for descriptive litera- 
ture, prices, and source of sup ply. 

Every batch of Hormodin is chemically 
standardized by the Merck Control Labora- 
tory. The Boyce Thompson Institute tests 
every lot of Hormodin and standardizes it 
physiologically. This double check assures a 
definite amount of root-inducing potency in 
every package. Complete directions and 

calibrated measuring glass enable the user 
to prepare the specific solution for treating 
each variety of plant cutting 





NURSERYMEN, GREENHOUSE 
MEN and COMMERCIALGROWERS 

Send for free illustrated literature 
which describes the many uses of Hor- 
modin—and tells how it saves money 
and labor and hastens the development 
of the slower rooting species of plants 
to a fraction of normal time. 














RAH WAY, 


Ms de 
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+++ Be Sure to Visit This Home of ::- 


Nursery Supplies and Equipment 
in CHICAGO 


ee > so 


For the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen—we 
have prepared a SPECIAL DISPLAY 
of nursery supplies and equipment. 
Members in attendance at Chicago July 
13 to 15 are invited to visit our sales- 
room and warehouse, where we main- 
tain large. fresh stocks of everything 
needed in the operation of nurseries and 


greenhouses. 


Ross B. Schupp, Manager. 











& Minutes from Headquarters 


—— 





Route: At La Salle and Washington Sts., board Ogden-Ran- 
dolph surface car (marked “26th & Laramie”); direct to our 


warehouse at Ada and Randolph Sts. 


(1335 West). 


A Complete Display for Nurserymen 


A partial list of products on display. Many new 


items in supplies, accessories and equipment. 


Lawn Mowers, Hand and Power 

Cloth Shading 

Shovels and Spades 

Forks and Hoes 

Hot Kaps 

Bunch Tyers 

Fertilizer Distributors 

Rollers 

Insecticides 

Fungicides 

Weed Killers 

Glazing Items 

Paints and Putties 

Spraying Equipment, Hand and Power 
Dusting Equipment, Hand and Power 
Dust and Gas Masks 

Soil Testing Equipment 

Hormodin “A” 

Root-Gro 

Charcoal 


Wire Stakes 

Stapling and Tacking Machine 
Thread 

Bulb Bowls 

Pearl Chips 

Knives, all types 

Shears and Snips 

Ropes and Twines 

Paper, Wrapping and Tissue 
Gummed Tape and Machines 
Boxes, Packing 

Moss, Sphagnum and Sheet 
Galvanized Wire 

Irrigation Systems 

Hose and Fittings 

Boots and Aprons 
Mulch-paper 

Sprinkling Cans 





| Catalogue Free on Request | 





Sprinklers and Nozzles 
Tubs, Cedar 

Labels, Wood and Metal 
Pots, Paper and Clay 
Vases, Galvanized 
Budding Strips, Rubber 
Raffia 

Grafting Wax 

Burlap 

Thermometers, etc. 
Pruning Equipment 
Hedge and Grass Shears 
Tools of all kinds 

Soil Shredders 
Wheelbarrows and Tires 
Seeders and Cultivators 
Pipe and Fittings 

Pipe Vises and Tools 
etc., etc. 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY CO. . 


. 

4 *a08 ee - 
4 Y 

Tow ect 


IMPORTERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


1335 W. Randolph St.. (44 ¥marker 6774) CHICAGO 





21 Years Faithfully Serving the Horticultural Trade | 





























